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ION, AS AN IMITATION OF THE GREEK DRAMA 


Aut famam sequire, aut sibi convenientia finge 
Sculptor. Horace. 

SrareE not, gentle reader, at the long title that heads our article - 
think not that we are about to bewilder you with learned disquisitions 
upon Greek writing. Farfrom it; we only ask you to join us in hunt- 
ing out the varied beauties of one of the gems of modern poesy. Let 
us seat ourselves quietly in our good arm chairs, and as the coals blaze 
cheerfully, forget the dull cares of life, and live once more with lon, in 
the olden time of Greece. What though the cold winds of December 
howl among the bare limbs of the bending elms, we, at least in imagi- 
nation, are under the clear sky of that joyous lund, and the only air 
that fans our cheeks is the zephyr. 

But before we plunge “ in medias res,” let me ask you one ques- 
tion, my gentle veader. Tell me, has it ever occurred to you, when 
upon some momentous occasion in the debating society, when, filled 
with the genuine flatus, you were not only piling Ossa upon Pelion, 
but planting even the tree of liberty upon Ossa, boiling at the same 
time with the idea of your intellectual liberty, that you were in fact 
only a sort of mental automaton, acting merely upon those impressions 
which habit had fixed in your mind! Do not, my dear sir, think by 
this, that I would throw out any insinuations against the originality of 
your speech; you no doubt in that case had read nothing except an 
essay or two by Macauley, and seven or eight pieces in the Edinburgh 
Review. Your speech was, undoubtedly, in your eye, entirely your 
own. [ am merely preaching a sermon to you, from the text that 
“man is the creature of habit;” but lest your self-love may incline 
you to deny the truth of this proverb, when you are cited as the ex- 
ample, suppose we take a wider range, and see whether it does not 
apply to nations, as well as individuals. 

You can scarcely have failed to observe, when reading a book of 
travels, how close a connection exists between the character of a peo- 
ple, and that of the country which it inhabits. Let us leave to philo- 
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sophy the separation of mankind into races ; for us, it is only neces- 
sary to consider now what are the circumstances of the climate and 
scenery of their respective homes. Not that | would have you under- 
stand me as saying, that race is of no consequence, for such an asser- 
tion would of course be absurd ; but merely as alluding to the peculiar 
likeness in the characters of all nations who occupy similar localities, 
and the still more striking differences, which a variety of such circum- 
stances causes in the feelings and dispositions of two people really of 
the same family. 

As examples of this, I shall bring forward only those two nations 
who have in turn given a tone to the feelings of civilized Europe. 
The first of these, the Grecians, were placed in a situation calculated 
in a rare degree to cultivate a taste for the beautiful. Living in a 
land whose scenery was ever exciting feelings of delight, though but 
seldom rising to that grandeur which calls up deeper emotions, under 
a sunny sky whose serenity was almost unbroken, and a climate which 
invited all to enjoy to the full the bounties which nature had so lavishly 
poured forth, they caught inspiration from all that surrounded them, 
and acquired a strange elegance of thought. While, however, their 
situation inspired them with this love of the beautiful, it by no means 
imparted that sense of the wildly grand so striking in the German. 
The beauty of the Greeks was of a bright and sunny cast; it was the 
beauty of rounded forms and sparkling eyes. ‘To reach perfection in 
this, elegance of execution is absolutely necessary, and this cpnse- 
quently connected with an even balance of parts, and strict unity of 
design, and extreme finish. 

The attention being so entirely taken up with mere outward symme- 
try and physical enjoyment, they were naturally led into a certain de- 
gree of sensuality in all of their ideas. For instead of pondering up- 
on the mystic workings of the mind, the Greek was ever reducing the 
intellectual to a level with the material ; and even when striving to 
express his idea of the divine, we see him carving 


“ The Lord of the unerring bar, 
The God of Life, and poesy, and light, 
The sun in human limbs arrayed.” 


The German, on the other hand, occupied almost an opposite posi- 
tion. In the savage mountains and dismal forests of his northern 
home, there was little indeed to excite his fancy, but there was much to 
appeal to his imagination. While the Grecian painted Zephyr young 
and beautiful, floating on airy pinion over the earth, and strewing flow- 
ers along his way, the German, cowering in his subterranean dwelling, 
heard in the howling of the wintry blast only the voice of the dread 
spirit of the storm. Repelled, and yet excited by the wild scenes 
around him, his soul soared above earthly things, and he was filled 
with the idea of the spiritual and the romantic ; but his reason refused 
to enclose within walls a deity whose works were so grand, and he 
worshiped the God of Nature in her own solitudes. 

Still this very elevation was ever running into the mystic and irregu- 
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lar; and while the Greek is apt to sink into sameness and insipidity, 
the German but too often becomes extravagant and unintelligible. 
This opposition of character breathes in all their works, but is no- 
where seen so distinctly as in the dramatic poetry of the respective 
nations. 

Dramatic poetry, I say, for 1 am convinced that while other branches 
of poetical composition afford to the student an insight into particular 
traits of national character, still that it is only in the drama that we 
can obtain a view of it in full. The hymn, indeed, marks the pre- 
vailing idea of the divine, the epic of the heroic; the lyric raises 
the veil that hides the gentler feelings ; the ballad throws open the 
house, and paints the domestic manners of the age ; but the drama, the 
drama alone, blends into one common picture the superstitions, the 
prejudices, the passions, and the customs of a people. 

The reason is obvious. Even granting the poet to be an isolated 
being, sympathizing in no respect with his countrymen, and unmoved 
by any of those local influences which give direction to the thoughts, 
yet the mere fact that his work must be subjected to the criticism of a 
promiscuous assembly, would lead him to choose such a theme as 
would be most likely to interest his hearers. But this is a most un- 
warrantable supposition ; the poet does indeed differ from his country- 
men, but surely not by wanting this nationality, rather is it by having 
it to excess, by being as it were the embodiment of their peculiarities. 
And this is only natural, for the circumstances which excite a common 
mind, form his sensitive nature ; the superstitions that float dimly be- 
fore the eyes of the vulgar, are seized upon by him with avidity, 


“ And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shape.” 


When, therefore, he throws his conceptions into the form of a play, 
we have the spirit of the people placed evidently before us, while the 
exigencies of the case also oblige the introduction of their customs to 
a very considerable extent. 

Thus may we trace in the theatrical works of every nation its spe- 
cific character, the contrast in which, from the reasons already alluded 
to, becomes very striking, when we compare those of Grecian and 
Teutonic origin, or in other words, the Classic and Romantic dramas. 
These have been well called the Plastic and Picturesque schools ; for 
while in the one the aim is to group gracefully a limited number of 
highly drawn characters, the other calls in the aid of numerous and 
strikingly diversified personages, who may give relief and effect to the 
picture, by a display of the varied and deep workings of the human 
heart, 

Even in moments of the most intense excitement, the Classic drama 
moves on stately and elegant, compelling us, like the Laocoon, to which 
it has been compared, to pay our meed of admiration to the beauty of 
the execution, even while our deepest emotions are called up by the 
force of the conception. ‘The Romantic drama, on the other hand, 
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flows in like some mighty river; a hundred rills, each springing from 
a separate heart; here one dancing in the sunlight of innocence and 
youth, there another disturbed by envy and hate, and again a third 
tossed by strong passion, pouring each its tribute into the common 
stream, unite to swell the tide of song. 

The last distinction that | shall now allude to, is the opposite views 
that these two schools take of human nature, and its connection with 
the divine. For, while in the opinion of the Greek, human nature is 
self-sufficient, and Fate a stern tyrant whose dictates gods and men 
must alike obey, the Romantic poet paints man ever weak and erring, 
ever turning to a benign deity for aids in this, and happiness in a future 
world. 

Having thus glanced at the leading features in our own and the an- 
cient school, we can turn with more intelligence to our immediate 
subject, and examine how well based Lon’s pretensions are to the title 
of an imitation of the Greek drama. By an imitation of the Greek 
drama, I of course do not mean a mere servile copy of the metres and 
technical arrangement of a Greek play, for this demands only some 
study upon the part of the author, and no more makes him a Greek 
dramatist, than transcribing Childe Harold correctly would give a pen- 
man aright to the name of poet. An imitation is something much 
higher than this, and is only to be reckoned successful when the piece 
so completely expresses the feelings of the people, that we can ima- 
gine a Greek author writing, and a Greek reader sympathizing in it. 
To succeed, the author must as it were forget his own nature, and take 
upon him that of another. 

In this respect, Mr. ‘Talfourd appears to me to have been singularly 
successful. Unlike the French writers, whose Greekg and Romans 
smack so strongly of the Palais Royal, and through whose jargon 
about liberty the hollow philosophy of the Gallic school is continually 
exposing itself, his Grecians are the veritable children of Hellene, 
feeling and acting as becomes such. 

The leading idea of the play, that of fatality, is eminently Grecian. 
The notion that an ever ruling destiny urges them on and directs their 
career, has indeed been held by individuals at all times and in all places, 
but nowhere did it take so complete possession of the public mind, as 
in the land of A°schylus. ‘This idea, when fully developed, exerts a 
moral force, which it is scarcely possible to limit. Does the individual 
possess power, he gains still more by the belief that he puts it forth 
at the command of fate. Is he weak, his very weakness adds sub- 
limity to his obedience. ‘The insignificance of the agent is lost in the 
greatness of the directing power, or rather the nobleness of the action 
gains by this very weakness. 

Seizing upon this view of the workings of fatality, the author brings 
it finely before us in lon. ‘That gentle boy whose 


“ Life hath flow'd, 
From its mysterious run a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depths the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirrored ; which, though shapes of ill 
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May hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow from them,” 


no sooner feels upon him the hand of de stiny, than he breathes 
sterner spirit. L, ife, honor, and even love , we igh with him no ~via r 
He steels himself to noble de eds, and rises equal to his mission. At 
one bound he leaps over years, and the child of yesterd: ay, who scarce 
knew a serious thought, stands before us the determined man—the in- 
strument of fate—lon THE DEVOTED. 

In bringing about this conviction, the poet rises, however, above the 
character of a mere imitator, and shows the clear perception of a man 
of genius. Every one must have observed the readiness with which 
the mind, strung to the highest pitch of morbid excitement, lays hold 
upon every thing that can strengthe nh its OWN Convictions, drawing 
from 

* Trifles light as air, 
Confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 


And this is brought constantly before us. At first we see him shrink- 
ing back at the very thoughts of the greatness of his daring, then 

catching at a chance-word from Clemanthe, then again faltering, now 
more convinced by an accident of the reality of his mission, and then 
buoyed up by a sense of duty, triumphing. over every obstacle, and 
finally sacrificing all other things, nay even life itself, in his obedience 
to fate. 

There are two points, though, in which the author has departed 
most widely from his antique models, in omitting the chorus, and 
introducing steh a multiplicity of characters. The absence of the 
chorus, so injurious to the truthfulness of the imitation, needs hardly 
any explanation. The piece was intended for the stage, not the 
closet, and the form of our theatres forbids its introduction. But not 
only is this a loss itself, but it involves a still greater evil, by requiring 
the poet to bring in many characters. In lon this violation of classic 
rules is singularly gross. No less than nine grace the boards, none 
of whom have the complacency to play “ dummy,” as Orestes does, 
but speak out volubly, almost in general counc il. How effectually 
this destroys the desired statue-like simplicity, every one must per- 
ceive at the first glance. 

But of this enough; a far more inviting field for criticism lies in 
that melody of verse, and elegance of thought, which are so delight- 
fully obvious in the whole piece, and which are so much in harmony 
with the Grecian spirit. For whether it is in painting the innocence 
of youth, the beauty of nature, or the sterner scenes in the drama, he 
lays on the colors with classic delicacy. 

How lifelike and touching is the description of his youth and early 
love, which lon gives to Adrastus the misanthrope, when he bids him 


“ Taste in thought again 
Of the stolen sweetness of those evening walks, 
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When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And circling forests, by etherial touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky, 

As if about to melt in golden light, 

Shapes of one golden vision ; and thy heart, 
Enlarged by its new sympathies within, 
Grew beautiful to all.” 


When, however, the poet is required to make beautiful a passage 
that he intends at the same time to be grand, the task becomes much 
more difficult. Innocent enjoyments naturally snggest sweetness of 
versification, but the expression of the violent emotions is likely to 
lead an author into a certain stern ruggedness of language. ‘To pre- 
serve this beauty in violence, then, was his object, when the king, 
speaking of his own death, declares his intention to make, during his 
last hours, a revel, in the face of the grim destroyer. 


“* Have ye beheld a pine, 
That clasp'd the mountain summit with a root, 
As firm as its tough marble, and, apart 
From the huge shade of undistinguished trees, 
Lifted its head, as in delight to share 
The evening glories of the sky, and taste 
The wanton dalliance of the heavenly breeze 
That no ignoble vapor from the vale 
Could mingle with, smit by the flaming mari, 
And lighted for destruction? How it stood, 
One glorious moment fringed and wreathed within, 
Which showed the inward graces of its shape, 
Uncumbered now. 

Never clad 

By liberal summer, in « pomp so rich 
As waited on its downfall, while it took 
The storm-cloud, rolled behind it, for a curtain 
To gird its splendors round, and made the blast 
Its minister, to which its flashing shed, 
Aloft towards heaven, as to the startled depths 
Of forests, that afar might share its doom ! 
So shall the royalty of Argos pass, 
In festal blaze to darkness "a 


How—but now, forsooth, the gentle reader is gentle no more, and 
waxeth warm at the thoughts of more quotations. Be itso. We had 
intended to have given a long and most able dissertation upon the 
manners of the ancient Greeks, as developed in Ion. We had in- 
tended to have been subtle, nay, even witty, upon the subject of love, 
showing the why and wherefore lon became enamored of Clemanthe, 
and why he did not “ fall in love” with some one else before ; and 
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this we had designed to illustrate by our own experience, cited in a 
note, for the benefit of our fair readers. But “ Othello’s occupation’s 
gone,” our candle (verily ‘tis a lamp) curls its sickly flame at us con- 
temptuously, and our pen, spattering savagely, refuses longer to indite 


nonsense for a sleepy reader. z. A. 


MY BOOKS. 


* Not many ; some few as thus.” Joun Woop. 


1 am a lover of books. 

Now when | say this, [ do not signify that I love reading ; that is 
quite another thing, and may come after. But all | wish to say now 
is, that all men have their whims, and mine is a love for books. And 
that too by themselves considered, without regard immediately to their 
contents. I feela deep reverence, almost amounting to a tendre, for 
what Crabbe describes as 


“ That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid ; 
Those ample clasps of solid metal made ; 
The close-preased leaves, unclosed for many an age, 
The dull red edging of the well filled page.” 


\ll have their charms for me. But with the permission of Mr. Crabbe 
let me leave the “ red edging” to the stolid, dull, phlegmatie German, 
to whom it now belongs, and give our more elegant taste, gilt edges, 
or if not, the pure paper undefiled. As for the “ weight,” let them be 
as heavy as they my: it will never sink them out of my good graces. 
I like your giant folios, your huge tomes, whose Russia leather seems 
redolent with age and erudition, whose heavily ribbed backs seem to 
bar intrusion, who stand in none of your déshabillé half-bindings, but in 
full dress, erect, stiff and stately, as if monarchs waiting to grant an 
audience. Notthat we do not favor marble-papered covers for some 
books, as we would advise undress costume for some ladies, were we 
appointed arbiter elegantiarum. With octavos and duodecimos, it is 
our favorite suit for every day books—with our favorites we stipulate 
for full garb of Turkey morocco, But for your folios and quartos we 
want nothing less than full dress, in cut at least, albeit the material 
may be calf, Turkey or Russia at your pleasure. In the matter of colors 
too as well as material is there great room for variety of tastes, yet 
should we not fail to clothe the “ Botanical Garden” in green ; “ Gib- 
bon,” in a dignified russet brown, and “ Fox’s Martyrs” in blood red. 
And while we speak of binding, we must not forget to mention what 
the obliging and accomplished Librarian of our College once suggested 
to us, that there can be no greater mistake for a large library than a 
uniform binding. For, as he knew by experience, we, in looking for 
any particular book in a variously bound collection, recall its general 
appearance, and find it much sooner by that than by its title ; but where 
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all are bound alike, we are compelled to pass from book to book with 
a careful glance at the lettering of each. And so much for externals. 

And now can we confess ourselves a lover of books and their con- 
tents. Not indiscriminately though. We are no great readers of 
small books ; none of those who get learning by the cord, and devour 
so many square feet of literature per week. Procul! O procul! be 
such gormandizing habits from us. We read but few books, and those 
few, not too profound. We are not well informed. Our worst enemy 
could never fling that in our teeth. There at least we think our char- 
acter is “ armed, strong in its innocence,” and bids defiance to asper- 
sion. We are not of the number of those who aim to know something 
of every thing, and succeed in knowing little of any thing. Yet have 
we no pretensions to great depth. What little we do read, we under- 
stand, or if we do not, by the fourth or fifth perusal we probably shall 
do so. We say “ fourth or fifth perusal,” because a book that is worth 
reading at all, is worth reading more than once or twice or three times, 
and the work must be a dull one if you grow wearied at the dozenth 
trial. 

Sua cuique voluptas, and every book lover has his tastes and favor- 
ites. Mine are for books that converse not about mankind generally, 
that are neither deeply metaphysical nor philosophical, that do not pre- 
tend to a knowledge of human nature, but rather for those which dis- 
play individual characteristics, idiosyncracies and peculiarities. Ego- 
tistically disposed myself, I find the keenest pleasure in the works of 
those egotists who have made their own minds their study, and the 
theme of their discourse. Hence autobiographies, letters and essays 
are my delight, and hence on my bookshelves will be found—but let 
me introduce you to my library and you shall see for youself. 

“ Not many some few as thus.” There at your right hand on that 
lower shelf are Walton’s “ Complete Angler” and his “ Lives” standing 
side by side, 

* All in a robe of darkest grain,” 

as Izaak and Charles Cotton used to stand, clad in sober black, upon 
the banks of the Dove, on some “ fine, fresh May morning.” It is 
bound, as you see, in Turkey morocco, with gilt edges, for it were 
hard if one who slept in his lifetime in “ linen that looks white, and 
smells of lavender,” should not find a comely resting place after death. 
Next to these, in invisible green, a color whose very name seems dip- 
lomatic, stands Machiavelli, the coolest and most philosophic of vil- 
lains, with his “ Prince” in its matchless rascality, and his “ History 
of Florence,” dignified and impartial. Strange neighbors are these, 
truly, the simple Izaak and the keen “ Nick Machiavel,” as Hudibras 
calls him, yet not stranger than the companions we see in life, so they 
can still hold their position. Farther on we see that “ child of fancy,” 
John Keats, in the rich sunny hue of the leaves and the grass he 
loved while living. Not his works only, though they teem with fancy 
and beauty, though you roam with Endymion through land and sea, 
amid woods and waters, amid leaves and flowers and waves and spray, 
though you sit with “ gray haired Saturn,” 
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- Deep in the shady eadnem of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 


Far from the fiery noon and eve'’s one star :” 


though with Porphyro on St. Agnes’ Eve you watch over “thoughtful 
Madeline” as she sleeps 


* Clasped like a missal where ewart Paynime pray 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again,” 


still his works are not all. Inthe same rich green and gold are his 
Letters and Life—that life that was 


* Nought but a lovely sighing of the wind 
Along the reedy stream! a half-heard strain 
Full of sweet desolation, baliny pain.” 


As your eye travels along that line of British Essayists, it rest upon 
‘Talfourd with the same pleasure that the wayfarer feels as he sees a 
grove of rich dense foliage amid the trackless wastes of a western 
prairie. A kinder reviewer never graced an English periodical 
Free from the envy which we are wont to attribute to genius, his 
encomiums breathe forth a warm-hearted encouragement to each who 
either is, or bids fair to be, worthy of it, and his Magazine brethren 
may thank him if the name of critic be no longer a bugbear to frighten 
children with. Milton, in imperial purple, betitting his high station in 
the temple of the Muses, Gibbon in the dignified and studious brown 
which we have before assigned him, and some hal! dozen nobodies, 
such as Campbell and Mrs. Hemans, presents, and hence remaining 
where they are by sufferance, fill up that shelf. 

Let us ascend one story and continue the inspection. And first, if 
you begin at the right as before, you encounter a stout, burly looking 
duodecimo of 1633, gaping violently—as your thick old duodecimo 
of eight hundred and odd pages always wall—without lettering on the 
back, and the leather torn away from one corner of the cover. Such 
are its outward charms ; nor will you be surprised if, on opening, you 
discover it to be a Greek or Latin Lexicon to the New ‘Testament ; but 
skipping the dedication to “ dlustribus et praepotentibus Hollandiae et 
Westfrisiae Ordinibus” and turning the leat, read the preface or address 
“ lectori benevolo.” Nay, friend, be not horror-stricken at the crabbed 
Greek—there is a translation on the opposite page, in Latin! It is an 
amusing production, being an essay on the true system of education for 
youth, wherein Homer and Hesiod, Virgil and Horace, are rebuked most 
scorchingly. As we owe three of those worthies a grudge, Georgius 
Pasor, for such is our author’s name, shall have a“ showing.” In the 
very opening, with what pathos does our author exclaim, “ Vah tempus, 
(he is speaking of youth,) cujus sumptus debebat, esse preciosissimus, 
cjusmodi fabulatores perdunt !” So say we, and a good many of our read- 
‘rs (an editor or so too perhaps) echo this righteous indignation. Our 
ronserentious lexicographer goes on to remonstrate against the study of 
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the classics, and with a really delightful consciousness of the truth of 
what he utters, solemnly lays it down as a maxim, that the heathen of 
old times, ignorant of the true God, were not able to speak accurately 
concerning him, that Virgil was guilty of a monstrous impie ly in say- 
ing “ mista deo mulier,” and that Homer “ et socti cus” clearly show 
“ se atheos fuisse.” You see it is quite an oddity—but it was standard 
authority in its own time, if constant republications for seventy-five 
years are any evidence of its reputation among its cotemporaries. It 
is a strange circumstance respecting this edition of 1633, that the 
most extensive and elaborate catalogues of books, published in Ger- 
many and England, giving, for the most part, extremely accurate and 
minute notices of all the editions of any work they may mention, con- 
tain no account of any edition of Pasor, prior to 1647, some fourteen 
years later than the date of this copy. It may therefore be unique, 
though this is improbable. 

On the top of this is an old pamphlet of 1671, on Magnorum Corp- 
orum Mundi Magnestismus, a learned treatise enough, with a consid- 
erable degree of dullness, full of crude notions and subtle arguments, 
but of little value save as a * Curiosity of Literature.” 

Not so with its neighbor, Count de Grammont, as he stands ina 
gay maroon-colored dress, as lively, chatty, and satirical as when he 
dazzled and delighted the brilliant court of Charles Il. Age has not 
dimmed his sprightliness, and we still see him as his own time saw 
him, at one time making love to the mistress of Louis, at another, set- 
ting Catherine of Portugal, Lady Castlemaine, and Miss Stewart by 
the ears, for the first ride in a new carriage ; again playing cards and 
winning, making love and losing, now gaining conquests among the 
frail dames of the court by bon-bons, or winning the heart of the gay 
Charles with accounts of intrigues and adventures; a sharper, a black- 
leg, and the most elegant gentleman in England, and as the climax to 
the whole, sincerely and honorably enamored of Miss Hamilton, and 
actually forgetting to marry her! 

But what have we here ’*« The Emblems of Francis Quarles, with 
a villainous wood cut of the author. ‘The oddest and most laughable 
book in the collection. It consists of a series of designs illustrative 
of certain passages of Holy Writ, with a series of poems illustrative of 
them. We can well believe the stories of pulpit puns and ministerial 
jokes in old times, when we look upon these caricatures, so pious in 
intention, and so laughable in effect. One that is particularly ridicu- 
lous [ beg you will notice. It is near the end and illustrates “ My 
soul melted while my beloved spake.” ‘The poor soul, as miserable 
and disconsolate in appearance as Mark ‘Tapley could wish, stands in 
what seems a flannel night-gown, and while meekly receiving a beam 
of light from above, is nsiiage running down in huge drops from its 
influence ! 

Farther on, in a garb particularly appropriate to the sceptical state 
of its author's mind : viz, in a brown hesitating to be red, or ared half 
tempted to be brown, stand the Religio Medici, Urn Burial and Chiis- 
tian Morals. Whether we trace the delightful egotism and wild 
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speculation of Sir ‘Thomas Browne in the first, whether we gloat over 
graves, urns, ashes and funeral pyres, or rise into lofty dreams and 
exulting paeans as we read of eternity in the second, or are nerved to 
duty, truth and holiness in the perusal of the third, there is but one 
feeling of kindly love, sympathy and reverence for the learned author 
The bibliographical history of the Religio Medici is a strange one. 
Published surreptitiously somewhere, if we remember right, about the 
year 1642, and that too with most outrageous blunders and typograph- 
ical errors, Sir ‘Thomas was compelled, in his own defense, to print @ 
correct and authentic edition, which he did, A. D. 1643. Singularly 
enough, every edition save one, (and numerous editions have been 
printed,) from that time to this has taken its text from the first surrep- 
titious and blundering edition, and entirely lost sight of the author's own 
reprint of the year following. Every edition, | said, save one; 1 should 
have said, save an English one and its verbatim reprint in this coun- 
try. And this too, while most learned editors and commentators have 
been expending their labors upon successive annoted editions of this 
work, and have yet failed to distinguish blunders, distorting the sense 


confusing the meaning and destroying the grammatic accuracy of our 
author. 

Apropos of commentators. We read in the last “ Yale Lit.” some 
very just remarks upon the absurd practice of annotating books belong- 
ing to the public libraries. It is, indeed, a crying sin, but in rebuking 
scribblers with pen or pencil, let us not forget the far worse crime of 
notes in print. Not that some notes by some men may not be proper 


and commendable, but a mania for annotation has of late arisen, which 
threatens our nerves excessively. We can suller your notes in pencil, 
because India-rubber is not yet lost to the world. We can endure 


“ A chield amang ye takin’ notes,” 
but when we learn 


* And faith he'll prent it,” 


we are compelled to shudder and say, “ Lord, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him?” What has especially irritated us of late, 1s the 
effort of Mr. J. A. St. John, the editor of our edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne, to make himself ridiculous. Now would we humbly suggest 
to this really profound scholar, and, we doubt not, worthy man, that he 
is making a great mistake when he undertakes the office of commentator 
toSir'Thomas. He had written a very elaborate, and, we understand, 
a very interesting volume on the manners and customs of the ancient 
Greeks, entitled “ The Hellenes.” Why could not he have rested 
satisfied therewith, and spared us “ our midnight darling,” the Religio 
Medici’? Might not the fate of Bentley, fruitlessly impaling himself 
on the Paradise Lost, have warned and deterred him ’ 

But for an example or two. (P. 41 :) “In this [ cannot agree with 
Sir Thomas Browne.” (P. 62:) “ A fine burst of enthusiasm, which 
warms the author into eloquence.” (P. 95:) “A very splendid 
thought.” Mr. St. John doubts and says “ Credat Judaeus Apella.” 
He admires and remarks “ A strain of splendid piety.” He disap- 
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roves and observes “ This reads like a sneer for whatever it may 
ee been intended,” because forsooth the author, to express the 
trustingness of his faith, makes use of ‘Tertullian’s famous paradox, 
“Certum est quia impossibile est.” Really the sneer would seem 
imperceptible to all eyes but his, and he proves himself one who would 
find treason in a love-letter, a mad Hamlet ever crying “a rat, a rat.” 
But enough of Mr. St. John, et id omne genus. What next? Mag- 
num et veneralile nornen CHARLES LAMB! (that name in capitals, 
if you please, Mr. Printer.) And now, dear reader, if you have ac- 
companied us thus far, sit you down in yon easy chair, throw -_ 
feet that glowing “ Olmsted,” (you'll find sugar, lemons, &., 
that right-hand drawer,) and with your leave we will read you an anti. 
cle we think of publishing in the “ Yale Lit.” on 


CHARLES LAMB. 
“A Lamb without blemish.”’—Lev. ix, 3. 


Or most of those whose genius and talents command our admiration, 
and through the palpable medium of their works, enchain our atten- 
tion, it may be said in sober earnest, we know them as if we knew 
them not, and see them not as they are, but as they fain would be.* 
We read their productions and we see therein the reflex of their minds 
and not of their hearts. We place them upon our book-shelves, and 
read them, as we listen to a Webster or a Brougham, with unmixed 
wonder and admiration. ‘They are as marble statues raised aloft on 
mighty pedestals above our reach, which we may behold afar off, but 
which we are unable and undesirous to approach nearer. There are, 
however, a few, with whom we may feel at our ease ; in whose com- 
pany we may indulge ourselves at all times ; from whom in our duller 
moments we may draw pleasure and profit in some degree, from whom, 
when more invigorated, we may derive vivid enjoyment and perma- 
nent advantage. Such are, generally, Jeaak Walton; Sir Thomas 
Browne ; Montaigne, the father of Essays ; and Burton, the author of 
that quaint and pedantic, yet noble book, the Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Such is preéminently Lamp ; among the latest of the great succes- 
sion, but in this respect decidedly at the head of his school! He is, 
par excellence, your friend, your old acquaintance among authors. 

Though you may have known him but for a day, a day with him is 
as a thousand years, and you seem to have been of his company from 
all time. While the world, the realm of busy thoughtlessness, recog- 
nize him as the author, Mr. Lamb, or Elia the Essayist, to you if an 
admirer, (and, if a reader, you are an admirer,) he is some thing more— 
Charles Lamb the man. The noble, high-souled, sensitive, affection- 


a Re - - - —_——$—$—$—___ 


* Such would have ill pleased the witty Walpole. “ I do not love,” says he in one 
of his coxcombical letters, “ great folks till they have pulled off their buskin and put 


on their slippers, because I do not care sixpence for what they would be thought to be, 
but for what they are.” 
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ate, thoughtful, lighthearted man! You enter into his feelings, you 


love a book or an author for no other reason than because he loved 
them. His sister, who cherished him and stayed his declining vears, 
seems your sister , his God you are almost ready to worship as your 


God. His works are preserved with care ; an accident that may hap- 


pen to them wounds you to the core. Your own copy is an object of 


especial affection, and seems almost sacred, as a legacy from the de- 
parted. You reserve it for your own private reading, and, if a stranger 
opens it, watch jealously his countenance to divine whether he be 
worthy of such a treasure. You are more careful of his reputation 
than of your own, and would rather be called foolish in his defence 
than have him called so. An insult to his memory seems something 
personal to yourself and you resent it accordingly. Such are some of 
the feelings which Lamb inspires as a man, but a new and still more 
brilliant prospect opens before us when we consider him as an author. 

Of the writings of Lamb, the essays of Elia, and Rosamund Gray, 
the adventures of Ulysses, some few Magazine articles, a farce ac- 
cepted by the managers and damned by the audience of Drury Lane, 
a tragedy, a dramatic poem, and fugitive verses, form the catalogue, if 
we except the Mrs. Leicester's School and the tales from Shakspeare, 
written in partnership with his sister, and short editorial notices to his 
Specimens of the Old Dramatists. Of the Essays of Elia much has been 
written, but neither praise from the silver tongue of flattery, nor calumny 
from the gall-dipped pen of the critic, can affect them on their high 
pinnacle, their “ toro alto” at the banquet of the Gods. ‘They are now 
firmly fixed among that glorious band—the standard authors of English 
Literature. And, though all join to welcome them, none can claim 
them as “ umbrae,” none enroll them as their own. Not Coleridge, 
though under the influence of his mighty mind, Lamb's genius first dis- 
played itself; not Burton, nor Browne, nor Massinger, nor Ford, nor 
Decker, nor Webster, nor Quarles. No! The genius of Lamb was 
no Memnon statue that, warmed by external fire, gave forth a feeble 
or short-lived strain ; but rather that Thessalian fountain which once, 
as the rays of the sun kissed its silent source, burst forth 


“ And ever after welled away.” 


To attempt a critical analysis of these (in the words of Hazlitt) 
“most original productions of the age,” would argue either profound 
acuteness or equally profound stupidity, to neither of which | am ready 
to lay claim. Yet, without incurring either imputation, | may be 
perhaps allowed to trace a few outlines of their prominent features, by 
which, at first sight, they may be recognized. And they are in the 
first place remarkable for throwing a halo round the commonest objects, 
for embalming trivial incidents, like insects and straws in precious 
amber, in the rich wealth of his own mind. What subject would, for 
instance, seem less suited to an essay than “Old China ;” and what 
genius could etherialize “ Roast Pig?” So lesser spirits would reason. 
And yet what can be more delightful than Lamb’s essay on the former, 
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more fun-causing, side-splitting, soul-‘livening, than his whimsical fan- 
cies respecting the latter. 
Nor is he less remarkable for giving new sweetness to the already 
beautiful, as it were adding 
* Another hue 
Under the rainbow.” 


Beneath his hand, the bud blooms into the rose from which, when 
hing can add to its beauty, flutters forth a painted butterfly. 

In him too are most plainly met with “ words” (to use his own ex- 
pression respecting another) “light as air, venting thoughts deep as 
the centre.” He excells in giving utterance to deep truth or profound 
wisdom in a pun or droll conceit, With him Momus shoots the ar- 
rows of “ divine philosophy” and hits the white. The thought, hiding 
behind the mask of laughing Folly, steals in upon us unawares and 
is snugly domesticated in our hearts, before we knew of its entrance. 
His jokes, like the arrow of the archer Aster, are laden with a message 
tothe heart. We should be better and wiser for them, if we are not. 

His style is peculiar, quaint, ancient, yet original. It might have been 
written in the age of Elizabeth; but, then, Lamb must have existed in 
that age. It is no servile imitation, but the result of familiarity with, 
and love for the giants of that time, nor has the lapse of eighteen 
centuries rendered the words of the poet aught the less true. 


* (Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 


It has, at first, an appearance of affected quaintness, which subsides 
into a feeling that it is original—his own. Like Mrs. Conrady’s face, 
nobody can pretend to forget it. You recognize it wherever it is seen, 
and can point it out to a friend who is ignorant of it. Rambling is it, 
yet connected, and when it deviates from an onward path, you prefer 
to follow it, as Lamb the dog Dash, for fear you should lose it. It is 
a flowery path to you, and as it opens before you successive prospects, 
bright and beautiful, you wish that you may ever thus wander—it is an 
ocean, whose shore you are undesirous to approach, a labyrinth whose 
intricacies it is your delight to trace. 

Yet while we love to linger over the portraiture of the writer of 
choice prose, let us not forget that Lamb was a poet, as well. His 
“ Tragedy of John Woodvil” detracts nothing from the fame of Elia. 
This drama when first published was blamed by the critics for its tone 
of antiquity, its quaintness and strangeness. Of this the immediate 
cause may be found in the nature of the authors whom Lamb “ de- 
lighted to honor,” Beaumont and Fletcher, their predecessors and 
cotemporaries. It was but natural that his mind should become pecul- 
iarly tinted with the light that even from that far off time streams to 
us from them. ‘The result is a tragedy, which seems to have come 
down to us fresh from the hands of the Muses. It is ancient in style, 
but is no miserable compound formed, like the dishes of the classical 
doctor in Peregrine Pickle, from some antique recipe, but rather a jar of 
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the true old Falernian, jealously stowed away through long centuries, 
and now at last brought out from its cobwebbed hiding place, to rouse 
us to the memory of what once was, and what is no more—to the 
yolden days when the great ones of England gathered around their 
Virgin Queen, when Sidney was master of chis alry, Shakspeare and 
acon, masters of mind. 

Like the river Alpheus, it seems to have left its natural home and 
wandered by hidden passages down to our time, where it has rise 
amid waters foreign and uncongenial. It is in this respect that the 
tragedy of John Woodvil is so different from that of lon, to which im 
plan of composition it is much akin, modelling, as both do, on the An- 
cient, the one of Greek, the other of English Literature. lon, although 
ancrent in form and in phrase, is eminently modern in thought. No 
ancient could have written it. [ts sentiments bear the distinct HNpress 
of the Nineteenth Century. John Woodvil, onthe other hand, has not 
a modern thought in it, and is as much out of place among moderns as 
a beau of Queen Anne with his powdered wig and paste buckles 
among his descendants of the present generation. It 1s eminently an- 
tiquated and Elizabethan. How touchingly is the delicate pride of a 
loving and slighted woman displayed inthe modest Margaret, and what 
exquisite “ old English feeling of tender beauty”* is in the reply of 
Simon, a sojourner in the wild wood, to her query, “ What sports do 
you use in the forest?” Simon speaks : 


“ Not many ; some few, as thus ; 
To see the sun to bed, and to arise, 
Like some hot amorist, with glowing eyes, 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him, 
With all his fires and traveling glories round him. 
Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to reat, 
Like beauty nestling in a young man’s breast, 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while these lovers sleep. 
Sometimes outstretched, in very idleness, 
Naught doing, saying little, thinking less, 
To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 
(so eddying round; and smal! birds, how they fare, 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Plucked from the careless Amalthea’s horn ; 
And how the woods berries and worms provide 
Without their pains, when earth has naught beside 
‘To answer their smal! wants. 
‘To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 
Then stop, and gaze, then turn, they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society. 
‘To mark the structure of a plant or tree, 
And all fair things of earth, how fair they be.” 


* TN. Talfourd—Essays 
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Here must we end, in the hope that some may be induced to read 
Lamb, who are now ignorant of him, and for his sake peruse the glo- 
rious old volumes “ whence he drew honied sweets”—those golden 
books, whose names and contents will ever be deeply impressed on 
the mind of the scholar, for, as ancient Chaucer writes, 


* Out of the old fields, as men saithe 
Cometh all this new corn fro yere to yere 
And out of old bokes in good faithe 
Cometh all this new science that men lere.” 


MORNING SERENADE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


“O! ma charmante 
Econte ici 
L’ amant qui chante 
Et pleure anssi!" 


I. 
"Tis dawn, but the door of thy chamber is fast ! 
Why sleepest thou, Love, at the morning's fair break ’ 
The rose from its slumber has risen at last, 
Then why dost not thou from thy dreamy rest wake ’ 
Listen, my charmer, 
Thy lover is near— 
Thy lover who woos 
With a smile and a tear. 


Il. 
Every thing knocks at the portals of rest ; 
Aurora speaks to thee from Heaven above ; 
The forest-birds whisper of harmony blest, 
And the heart of thy chosen one murmurs of love. 
Listen, my charmer, 
Thy lover is near— 
Thy lover who woos 
With a smile and a tear. 


III. 
Fair maiden, bright angel, I love—I adore, 
For He, who the blessing of life doth impart, 
Hath made me for thee, and for thee evermore— 
Mine eye for thy beauty—rmy love for thy heart! 
Then listen, my charmer, 
Thy lover is near— 
Thy lover who woos 
With a smile and a tear 
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THE CONFESSION ; 
OR, 


A NEW WAY OF POOLING A JURY 





—— These are they 
Who'll show pleaders how to twist a cause— 
So you but pay them for't—right or wrong.” 
A isTOrnaNre 

I REMEMBER to have read, not long since, of an ingenious artifice 
practised by a lawyer, who was defending a man for bigamy. ‘The 
principal witness for the prosecution was the second wife of the would- 
be Turk, but when she appeared upon the stand the defendant's coun- 
sel objected to her testimony on the following grounds. “ ‘The wit- 
ness either ex or is not the wite of the prisoner: if she is not his wile, 
the prosecutor must abandon his case ; if she es his wile, her evidence 
is of course not admissible.” ‘This instance of ingenious quibbiing re- 
minds me of an incident of somewhat different character, which | 
heard not long since from the lips of a friend, and which is unques- 
tionably true. I shall tell it as it was told to me, hoping that others 
may laugh at it as heartily as | did. 

The proneness of mankind to meddle with the property and privi- 
leges of others has made the court-house and jail an indispensable 
appurtenance of every county-town. ‘The little town of R—— was 
no exception to this rule, for light fingers and tough consciences fre- 
quently made sad inroads into the moral character and general reputa- 
tion of the village, and the “old-fashioned court-house, with its grated 
and blackened cells, was frequently put in requisition to avenge the 
robbery of some farmer’s hen-roost, or the invasion of some peaceful 
burgher’s privileges. On the 19th day of June, 1845—I wish the 
reader to mark the date—the county jail contained but one prisoner. 
This man, who was a reckless young scoundrel, and a criminal rather 
from the love of excitement, than the promptings of a corrupt heart, 
had never been particularly fond of a lite of quiet retirement, and his 
present abode, although furnished gratis by the State, was anything 
but consistent with his notions of happiness and comfort. He was 
quite a genius in his way—a man of shrewdness and ingenuity, and 
well educated withal—and to have his abilities cribbed and coffined 
by imprisonment, was anything but pleasant to his taste: it was a 
sort of Lock on the Understanding which he did not at all fancy ; the 
bars of his prison were rather grating to his feelings. . 

But Bill Steele, as he was very appropriately named—for he was 
sure to steal every thing which fell in his way—Bill, | say, was some- 
thing of a philosopher, and having reached the conclusion —after sun- 
dry interesting experiments—that escape from his cell was impossi- 
ble, submitted quietly to his fate and determined to wait patiently for 
the dav of release—especially as his grim guardian, irritated by his 

VOL. XIV. 9 
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frequent attempts at escape, had put chains upon his hands and feet, 
and then cooly advised him to escape if he could—a bit of advice 
which Bill justly termed ironical. The reader may perhaps be a little 
curious to know the circumstance to which Bill was indebted for his 
confinement in his present comfortless abode. The fact was, thata 
wealthy farmer in the neighborhood was aroused one night by a very 
suspicious noise in an adjoining room, and instantly bounding from his 
bed—leaving his cara sposa in a state of most beautiful terror and con- 
sternation—hurried to the scene of “ robbery and ruin.” Plunging 
into the room like a huge porpoise diving to the depths of the ocean, 
he found our unlucky friend Bill in a state of semi-intoxication, cooly 
pocketing a heap of silver spoons. Bill received the angry intruder 
with a look of mingled wonder and good nature, and observing the 
scantiness of his personal wardrobe, stammered out with most ludi- 
crous impudence, and a most comical disregard of his own suspicious 
employment, “ h-hallo, my covey, wh-who st-stole your breeches !” 
The farmer answered by a clutch at his throat and an application of 
his foot to the burglar’s person, not at all pleasant to that wondering 
individual, who termed it afterwards “ a new way of footing a Bill,” and 
answered itthen with a handfull of bouncing oaths anda polite inquiry 
as to “ what the d-devil itall meant.” The angry farmer replied by a 
more vigorous application of his bare feet—rather a bootless effort, one 
would think—and finally ended the serio-comico affair by calling in 
a constable and sending Bill to jail. 

This event occurred on the 12th of June. On the 19th of the same 
month, just one week leter, Bill is first introduced to the reader. On 
the 19th of June, then—J/uniors will easily remember the date—Bill's 
afternoon nap was interrupted by a noise in an adjoining cell. ‘The 
rattling of keys—the dull sound of an iron door slowly opened—the 
confused murmur of many voices—all announced that another bird 
was being securely caged. Bill's curiosity was instantly excited. 
Many and varied were his surmises as to the name of the prisoner— 
the offence for which he had been arrested—the probable evidence 
against him—and his pecuniary circumstances. I can’t say that Bill 
really pitied his fellow-prisoner, for the old adage, that “ misery loves 
company,” applied to the present case, and effectually barred the door 
to any such emotion ; but, as I said before, Bill's curiosity was aroused ; 
he was constantly wondering whether some profitable juice might not be 
squeezed from this new lemon of circumstances—whether “ out of the 
nettle danger” he might not “ pluck the flower safety.” Accordingly, 
when the jailer, taking his usual evening round, entered Bill’s narrow 
apartment, the latter commenced an operation technically called 
“pumping,” and was very soon in possession of the facts which he 
had so eagerly desired to learn. 

He threw himself upon his narrow bed that night, but not to sleep. 
His vankee ingenuity was a kind of perpetual-motion machine, whose 
wheels and rods were never still, and which completely banished 
slumber. “ Poor devil!” he muttered. ‘“ Robbing a traveler and al- 
most caught inthe act! Bad business—decidedly bad—State’s Pri- 
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son, as sure as fate! I don’t object to robbing—not a bit—but cuss 
the man that’s caught at it—except”—added the soliloquizer as he 
thought of his own funny experience—* except when he hi appens to 
be considerably tipsy. And so the traveler lost his purse-—yelled 
murder ull three or four surly farmers appeared, and then my friend 
in the next room made tracks forthe woods. All very well, uf he had 
only staye “di there, but the next d: iv he came out and was nabbed. All 
fair though,” added Bill, as the dawn of a rising pun spread itself over 
lis tace—* all perte Cc tly fair! W rests a purse irom a cove in the 
morning and rests inj}: ul at night! What a restive critter, to be sure '” 
For more than an hour Bill continued his soliloquy, muttering to him- 
self in short and broken sentences the strange thoughts to which hos 
situation gave birth, but at no time losing sight of the one great ele- 
ment in a yankee’s speculations—sell-interest. Days and weeks and 
then a month went by, and still Bill's prospects of escape were none 
the brighter. ‘The more he thoughtof it the stronger became his con- 
viction that if he could only put himself in communication with his 
fellow-prisoner, the two together might effect an escape. tle lay one 
night upon his straw pallet, revolving such thoughts im his mind, puz- 

zling his brains fog a bright idea, when suddenly a plan of such won- 

derful brilliance entered his mind—tlike Sirius slowly floating into the 
field of a powerful telescope—that he jumped quickly from his bed and 
danced about the room, rattling his chains with the fury of a madman 

a noise which very soon brought his jailer to the door who ordered 
him to be quiet, and surlily intimated that he must be very fond of his 
chains, since he danced in them so noisily. “ Yes, you're right '” said 


Bill, with a sigh, “ I’m strongly attached to them ;” and then with a 
chuckle he tumbled into bed again. 
The nature of Bill's plan, the progress of events will disclose, and it 
I is only necessary now to say, that a free and uninterrupted communi- 
q cation with his fellow- “prisoner in the adjoining cell, was a necessary 
- condition to the success of his plan. Both cells—his own and the 
e adjacent one—had a single grated window opening into a small court- 
I yard, surrounded by a very strong and high wall, and these windows, 
8 elevated but about five feet above the ground, would enable the occu- 
wt pant of a cell and a person on the outside to converse easily and freely. 
F The point with Bill therefore was to obtain frequent access to this 
re court-yard, and seizing upon the most natural pretext, he feigned illness 
ne His complaints were unceasing ; he pretended an inability to eat his 
y, food ; and he constantly assured his kee per that health and even life 
Ww depended upon his bre athing fresh air. That dignitary, with all his 
ed habitual gruffness and sternness of demeanor, was by no means hard- 
he | hearted, and really believing that a taste of the summer air would save 
his prisoner from a severe fit of illness, readily gave him permission 
ep. to walk in the court-yard for an hour or two eac h day. 
se Bill thanked him warmly, and marched out into the open air with 
red the wan and downcast look of an invalid ; but no sooner was he left 
al- alone, than instead of quietly moving about in the sunlight, he ap- 


Pri- proached the window of his companion in misfortune, and tapping 


’ 
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lightly on the bars, was seon engaged with him in a low and earnest 
conversation. ‘The latter, whom for the sake of convenience I shall 
term Monk, resembled Bill very much in his personal appearance, and 
was in reality as graceless a knave as ever lived unhung, and yet en- 
dowed with a vast amount of sly cunning and ingenuity. I shall re- 
peat only the substance of the conversation which passed between 
these two worthies, for the conversation itself was interlarded with too 
many oaths and vulgarities, relieved now and then by a sly pun from 
Bill, to make it fit for “ ears polite.” Bill made a proposition to Monk 
of this nature, that if he would engage to give him two hundred dol- 
lars, and at the same time inform him of all the circumstances of the 
robbery for which he had been arrested, he on his part would procure 
him an acquittal at the hands of a jury. ‘The proposition startled 
Monk, who was too knavish himself to have any confidence in the 
honesty of others, and he at first rejected it; but after thinking it over 
carefully—reflecting that it formed his only chance of escape—that the 
evidence against him was so strong as to shut out all hopes of acquit- 
tal, unless extraordinary means were used, and that if Bill should fail 
in his plan he could keep his money and be no worse off than before— 
he finally consented to the proposition. 

Karly the next morning Bill resumed his position beneath the grated 
window of Monk’s cell, and in a low and hurried conversation, which 
lasted nearly an hour, elicited all the circumstances connected with 
the robbery of the traveler. It appeared from Monk’s statement that 
the evidence against him was so formidable as to repel the idea of any- 
thing like an ordinary defence. He had pounced suddenly upon the 
traveler, who was a fat, Dutch-built specimen of humanity, in a lone- 
ly part of his journey, where the road wound through the northern por- 
tion of a swampy forest, and while engaged in the pleasant occupation 
of sounding his pockets, from which he had already abstracted a wallet 
and a well filled purse, he was disturbed by the approach of a brace 
of sturdy farmers, whose rapid pace and threatening gestures induced 
Monk to beat a retreat to the shades of the woodland; not, however, 
until the intruders had a fair view of his features and costume. Monk 
soon lost sight of his pursuers, and hiding himself in a narrow cavern, 
whose entrance was choked with vines and leaves, examined his plun- 
der in safety. ‘The wallet contained a roll of bank-bills, and the purse 
asmall amount of silver, together with a diamond ring, encased ina 
small box lined with cotton. Monk's eyes glistened as his glance fell 
upon the gem, and like a true connoisseur he sat for a long time feasting 
his gaze upon its brilliance, and calculating its probable value. His 
thoughts then reverted to the danger which encompassed him, for pur- 
suit he knew was unavoidable, and once arrested, the evidence against 
him would be overwhelming. ‘There was but one thing at all remark- 
able in his costume. He wore about his neck a crimson scarf, which 
both from its size and color he thought might expose him to detection. 
His first movement then was to remove this dangerous appendage, and 
after hiding it in a crevice in the rock to substitute in its place a white 
handkerchief, which gave him a ministerial appearance but little suited 
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to the knavish cutof his phiz. ‘The diamond ring was next concealed 
in the lining of his boot, as being an article so easily identified, while 
the wallet and purse were hid in a cavity of a decayed tree. Monk 
slept that night in the forest, and left his case at the first break of the 
morning to seek some shelter more pleasant and secure, little dream- 
ing that the officers of justice were guarding every avenue of escape, 
and encouraged by the promise of a large reward, were determined to 
unearth the fox at all hazards. ‘To cut a long story short, Monk was 
arrested just as he was quietly sneaking out of the woods, and having 
been identified by the fat traveler and the two countrymen, was con- 
signed to a solitary cell, to await his trial. , 

‘The above is but an outline of the narrative which Monk commu- 
nicated to our friend Bill, who listened to its details with an earnest- 
ness and attention which clearly proved that he had cornered an idea, 
and was bent upon making the best of it. At the conclusion of the 
narrative, however, he astonished Monk by the startling information 
that the possession of the diamond ring was necessary to the success 
of his plan. Monk argued the question—cursed and swore—then 
begued and entreated, but all to no purpose. Bill was not to be moved 
The possession of the ring he declared to be a sine qua non, and in 
the end it was reluctantly handed over to a new possessor. In the 
solitude of his cell, Bill now matured the plot which he had so suc- 
cesstully begun. 

And now, courteous reader, allow me to avail myself of the story- 
teller’s privilege of annihilating time, and to transfer you instantane- 
ously from summer to autumn—from smiling June to cold and stormy 
November. The scene which | would place before you is a Court of 
Justice, before which our old acquaintance, Monk, stands arraigned for 
the crime of highway robbery. His case is a desperate one. ‘The 
witnesses soon to be called will pour out a flood of testimony, against 
which he can raise no barrier: his reliance upon the truth and inge- 
nuity of Bill Steele is fast evaporating, and the dismal prospect of a 
long and irksome confinement stares him inthe face. The fat old 
Judge upon the bench, whose dignity sits as loosely upon him as his 
enormous wig and old fashioned spectacles, already begins to look 
upon him with the terrific aspect of an avenging angel, and mutters to 
himself a brief but wonderfully eloquent speech, with which he intends 
to preface the sentence of the law. ‘The trial commences. ‘The 
first witness called by the public prosecutor was the traveler who had 
been robbed. His testimony was complete and overwhelming. He 
swore to the fact of the robbery, and consequent loss of his money 
and his diamond ring; to the fact that the robber and the prisoner at 
the bar were identical, and supported this last assertion by various cir- 
cumstances connected with the transaction, and mentioned, among 
other things, the crimson scarf which Monk had worn about his neck, 
adding, in answer to a question from the prisoner's counsel, that the 
robbery took place on the 18th of June. His testimony was strongly 
corroborated by the evidence of the two countrymen, who, as we have 
already mentioned, had witnessed the perpetration of the offence, and 
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had assisted in the pursuit and arrest of the prisoner. ‘The State. 
prosecutor closed his case, and the defendant's counsel were forced to 
admit that, against the formidable testimony which had just been of- 
fered, they had no witnesses of their own to call. ‘The case was 
summed up ingeniously but despairingly on the part of the prisoner— 
with fearful and resistless cogency against him. ‘The Judge had lifted 
his portly carcass from its comfortably cushioned chair, and after a 
preliminary cough and magisterial scowl at the trembling criminal, 
hegan bis charge to the jury. But where is Bill Steele—where the 
plan, the boasted project which was to baffle the cunning of judge and 
jury?) “ D—n him,” muttered Monk, with a host of other expletives, 
with which we will not disgrace our pages, “ he’s a swindler—a lying 
rascally knave, and”—but his elegant philippic, and the muddy logie of 
the Judge’s charge were both checked by the appearance of a constable, 
who handed a note to “ his Honor,” and waited in silence its perusal, 
It proved to be a request, signed W. Steele, that he might be per- 
mitted to give his testimony in the case then pending, and averring 
that his testimony was of the utmost importance to the prisoner on trial, 
and to the cause of justice. Aftera moment's hesitation and a brief con- 
sultation with his associates, the corpulent magistrate ordered Bill to 
be brought up from his cell and to be placed upon the stand. In a 
few minutes he made his appearance, surrounded by three or four fero- 
cious looking bailiffs, and marched gravely but composedly to the wit- 
ness’ stand. At first sight the whole court were struck with the per- 
sonal resemblance between the unexpected witness and the prisoner 
at the bar, and the audience sat in breathless silence, wondering what 
was to come next. Bill bowed calmly to the judge and jury, and then 
briefly addressed them in substance, as follows : 

* Your Honor and Gentlemen, | am here to-day for the purpose of 
making a confession, which I trust will quiet the reproaches of my 
conscience, and prevent you from committing an act of gross injustice. 
«am a bad man; | have lived a wild and a wicked life; I am now 
confined under a charge of a criminal nature ; but bad as | am, law- 
less as | have been, | am neither so vile or depraved as to permit an 
innocent man to suffer for my offences. Gentlemen of the Jury, / 
committed the robbery for which the prisoner at the bar now stands 
indicted. I took the purse, the money, the diamond ring, from the 
traveler who now sits before me, and to whom, as far as it is possible, 
I will make amends by restoring that of which he was forcibly de- 
prived. This individual himself—the countrymen whose testimony 
corroborates his—the officers who arrested the prisoner at the bar, 
whose name, even, | do not know—(Bill slid over these astounding 
lies with calmness and composure truly wonderful)—all these per- 
sons, gentlemen, are laboring under a great mistake, and to convince 
them of the fact, | will now minutely detail the circumstances of the 
robbery, produce the diamond ring, and give other evidence of the 
truth of my statement.” 

Bill then went on with a detailed account of the robbery—fre- 
quently appealing to the traveler and the countrymen to bear witness 
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to the truth of his assertions, and recalling to their minds many trivial 
circumstances which they had forgotten, but which they perfectly re- 
collected, as soon as mentioned. So skillfully did Bill tell his story, 
that Judge, jury and witnesses were all convinced that he was the 
real criminal, deeming it absolutely impossible that on any other sup- 
position he could have become so perfectly acquainted with circum- 
stances which could only be known to actual participators inthe trans- 
ction, But still more triumphant was his success, when he produced 
the diamond ring, which was immediately identified and claimed by 
the traveler. But Bill went still farther. He described the purse and 
wallet which he had stolen—told the exact amount of money which 
they contained—mentioned the denomination of the bank-notes and 
the names of the different banks by which they were issued, but re- 
fused to give them up, assigning as a reason that they were in the 
hands of an accomplice, whom he would not betray, but promising at 
the same time to make up the loss to the traveler at some future day. 
lle added, too, that he wore a crimson scarf upon his neck at the time 
of the robbery, and described the place of its concealment so accu- 
rately that the officers who were sent after it succeeded in discover- 
ing it, and produced it in court. Monk’s innocence and Bill's guilt 
was now so clearly established, that the witnesses themselves de- 
clared that they had been mistaken in the individual, and, amid the 
murmured applause of the spectators, Monk was acquitted and Bill 
remanded to his cell, charged with the crime which he had just con- 
lessed. Monk, joyful at his escape, redeemed his promise to Bill, 
and having recovered the secreted money, and placed two hundred 
dollars in the hands of a friend of Steele, immediately left the country. 

Thus far Bill's plan had worked admirably, but it now remained for 
him to extricate himself from the difficulty into which he had volunta- 
rily plunged. Three weeks after, his trial for the robbery which he 
had confessed, came on. ‘To the astonishment of every one, when 
called upon to plead to the indictment, he answered “ Not guilty.” 
“ Not guilty !” thundered the fat Judge, shaking his buge careass like 
amaddened elephant, “ didn’t you confess your guilt in this very room 
but a few weeks since?” “ ‘Thatis of no consequence now,” replied 
Bill, perfectly undisturbed ; “I msist upon pleading ‘ Not guilty.” 
The trial went on. The same witnesses were called as on the for- 
mer occasion, and their testimony fastened the commission of the rob- 
hery unmistakably upon Bill; his confession, as taken down from his 
own lips, was offered in evidence, and there really seemed no loop- 
hole for the rogue’s escape, and yet, during the whole scene, a smile 
of open and undisguised triumph played around his mouth. ‘The 
prosecutor rested his case. “ Have you any witnesses to call ’” thun- 
dered the Judge, with a look which was intended to annihilate the pris- 
oner, but which in reality was supremely ridiculous. “ I have,” replied 
Bill; * call the jailor.” ‘That dignitary, who rejoiced in the very uncom- 
mon name of Mr. Jones, immediately took the stand, wondering what 
on earth the prisoner could want of him. ‘“ Do you keep a jail-book,” 
suid Bill, “in which are recorded the names of your prisoners and 
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the dates of their imprisonment?” Mr. Jones answered in the affir- 
mative, and at the prisoner's request produced the book. “ Now,” said 
Bill, with a glance of malicious triumph, “ now, Mr. Jones, let me 
ask you to read from that book the date of my imprisonment.” Mr. 
Jones did as requested, and to the astonishment of every one it ap- 
peared that Bill was imprisoned, as the reader already knows, on the 
12th of June, nearly one week anterior to the commission of the of- 
fence with which he was charged, and therefore that at the time of 
the robbery he was actually locked up in jail! 

Another instance, dear reader, of the importance of dates ; and | 
sincerely trust that the present Junior class will protit by the recital, 
and not growl at “ ‘Taylor's Manual of History” next summer, because 
they are required to remember twenty-seven dates in a single lesson. 
Bill Steele was of course acquitted on the charge of highway robbery, 
and also, not long after, on the charge of burglary, for the very simple 
reason that no witnesses appeared to testify against him. How much 
of the two hundred dollars received from Monk went into the old far- 
mer'’s pocket, remains a secret to this day. Bill Steele 1s now in the 
State’s Prison at Auburn, having been found guilty of counterfeiting. 
Monk fled to England, where, by the exercise of his low cunning and 
heartless knavery, he became a prominent member of the House of 
Commons. 
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A coop old-bachelor friend, who has lived long enough in the world 
w understand it, who has understood it well enough to enjoy it, and 
who has enjoyed it well enough to be happy, and to have a little good 
humor to spare for his friends in general,—is a somewhat choice char- 
acter, a rara avis, well worth seeking and holding fast when found. 

Such an one is my friend B , who will be proud of your ac- 
quaintance. He is a genuine son of the Puritans, as proud of his 
genesis as a baron, and yet withal as simple and unpretending as a 
child. A mother and sister are his only loves ; but in this there is no 
narrow calculation, no lack of sentiment, but more than these, there is 
a herd’s heart of devotion. 

A goodly sight he is, in truth, in his neat but outlawed garb, with a 
white hat crowning his yet whiter head, with his twinkling gray eyes 
rolling in fun and fat, and peering through the clear orbs of his shell- 
mounted glasses ; while his smooth face, elevated toa becoming angle 
of dignity by a wide and glassy stock, plays the counterpart to his 
ready right hand,—both welcoming every one that crosses his path, 
and both particularly at the service of the ladies, whether matrons or 
maids. 

But beware how you stir the latent fires of wit and satire, which he 
somehow contrives to keep alive within his honest breast. He is 4 
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perfect AEtna of words and “ quips and cranks,” and he seems to gain 
a fresh glow from every eruption of fun. 

He has seen the world, he has read the world’s authors, great and 
«mall; he has been the familiar spirit of the great ; he has courted the 
friendship of the obscure ; he is as much at home in your parlor as in 
his old coat; he 1s a man of penetration and taste ; , & passionate lover 
of good books, good society and good living. 

O rare friend B , thou mirror of both tragic and comic, both 
romance and reality ; for in thy face they seem to meet and dwell as 
friends. 

Ife must now appear before you in somewhat of an atrabillarious 
mood ; for though his life is usu: ally calm as a summer's day, he now 
and then, like most other philosophers, spices his sweet with bitter, 
though his is rather the bitterness of regret and pity than of hate,— 
very like that of the ardent youth who dreams that he loves perfection, 
and is waked up by finding himself jilted by a coquette. 

We were sitting, just when the day was welcoming back the night, 
beside the open fire, that type of love and comfort, ever smiling upon 
you while it spreads a genial warmth. For some reason then un- 
known to me, he was sorely wrought up, as was evident from his wild 
manner, and a stray interjection which now and then escaped him, like 
the sentinel gun of an encamped host calling to .he charge. And sure 
enough, on it came with a crash and a fury that startled while they 
yave me pleasure. Said he, “ You are young and hopeful and know 
the world only as a pleasing picture. You know not the darkness 
and bitterness of a long experience ; you know not the blighting of 
cherished hopes ; you do not see the suffering hand that has mingled 
these shades ; you cannot know the madness of the genius that has 
painted and retouched this picture till it seems to you the type of per- 
lection. Your science is the resurrection of mind martyred in diseov- 
ering and perfecting its truths; your art is full often the pawn of the 
artist's all; vour literature is the flame of the midnight lamp, or quite 
as often of the lamp of life itself. Your ‘pleasure is a flower on which 
more pains of culture are expended than its gay graces and evanes- 
cent fragrance can ever repay ; your honor is a bitter portion and dis- 
appoints more than it exalts ; your wealth is coined from the toil and 
even the life of ‘the image of God.’ So goes the world, and”— 
“ Hold, hold, sir Misanthrope,” said 1, “why are you so berating 
mankind, and abusing all the world ?” 

‘The world is a humbug,” said he with emphasis, smiling bitterly. 

You know this latter day science has made the earth a mere crust 
without, and a world of fire within. In this abyss of conflagration, the 
pent-up energies of destruction are ever battling against each other and 
their prison walls. And now the solid earth, which you so securely 
‘read, may open at any moment and overwhelm you and all these 
scenes around you. But society stands on a more insecure basis than 
this. Artistic labors have atleastthis merit, that they have been lavished 
upon matter which will endure long enough to display the skill of the 
arust. But the opinions, the customs, the laws, and the institutions of 
Vou. XIV W 
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society are built up of notions, whims and old wives’ fables. They 
have not stood the test of time, they have been ever variable and inse- 
cure. ‘The elements of discord are all abroad, and you must new- 
create man before you can model his works to perfection and perma- 
nence. ‘The world is a humbug,—a mere crust,—a luscious fruit in 
appearance, in reality, an apple of Sodom. 

Your patriots are men of tongues and pockets, not of sound heads 
and pure hearts. Your fashion is a stalking-horse, a glamour of 
forms and colors, not the reality of soul and life. Your literature is 
no longer the language of truth and we flowing freely from the 
heart. You have a host of scribblers,—philosophers who have indeed 
this merit, that their reasonings are beyond comprehension ; grave 
doctors who expound the laws of mind with all the assurance of impu- 
dent ignorance ; poets that draw their inspiration from any other source 
than Helicon ; romancers that hammer away at their thunder-forge till 
all is din and confusion around, and when you look for the power that 
has mimicked the mighty storm, you find it mere words,—* vox et 
praeterea nihil.” The world is a humbug,—the one half of it has 
gone into a hibernation, or has been drugged with the sleepy mandrag- 
ora ; the other must live a life of madness and folly for the want of 
hellebore”— 

This was too much, and I could not refrain from interrupting my 
excited friend with a long and loud ha, ha. “ There is but a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous ;” and as I saw his eloquent face speak- 
ing in every feature, as if prompted by inspiration, and thought how 
that fun-machine had been thus suddenly transformed into a frantic or- 
acle—it quite overcome me, and | laughed like a child. 

Then for a moment anger curled and fired his features,—a look of 
surprise and bewilderment followed,—then that smooth face, unused 
to such stern tension, twinkled with smiles, and straight he raised a 
noisy chorus to my noisier prelude. After a brief pause, with a look 
and atone of mingled merriment and apology, he said, “1 was wild, 
but I believe | was more than half right after all.” 

It were absurd ingratitude for the neophyte to ridicule the hiero- 
phant who has initiated him into the mysteries of life, and quite as ab- 
surd for him to place himself on the high presumption of superior sa- 
gacity, and attempt to cast reproach upon that knowledge, which has 
made him all that he is. Notwithstanding, this train of thought, when 
I again called it to mind, awakened one somewhat similar within my- 
self, while, at the same time, | endeavored to extract the gall which 
embittered and blackened the whole, and still to find the world the 
same bright reality which it had ever been. Science and art still 
seemed twin guardian genii of humanity ; the world was still irradia- 
ted with truth and beauty ; instruction and pleasure, hand in hand, still 
traversed all the scene—and man was yet a being of high aspirations 
and high destiny, ever pressing forward towards an unseen, yet real 
excellence, sometimes indeed mistaking the way, ever clogged and 
hindered by imperfection and ignorance ; yet still aspiring and rising. 

Fallow me then, kind reader, while I briefly review what friend 
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Bb—— had, with so much acrimony, improvised in his exasperation. 
By the way, I afterwards learned that he had been, just before, a tor- 
tured guest at a true blue-stocking, literary party, and could not cen- 
sure his wrath. 

Although men in the eye of the law are equal, although they have 
common social privileges and religious hopes, they are altogether 
diverse in thought, feeling and action. ‘T'o hope then for equality, 18 
to hope for an impossibility, if not an absurdity. Some characters in 
the picture of life must therefore be more, while others are less prom- 
inent; yet the whole were as imperfect without the one, as without 
the other. Each is, in the distribution of human allotments, the coun- 
terpart and accompaniment of some other. Light and shade, brillian- 
cy and dullness, the great and the little, are set off against each other, 
and they all together form a master-piece which could have been in- 
spired and penciled by only one artist, and that artist the soul and 
source of all excellence. 

The all-pervading tide of excitement and action is ever moving. 
Men, as if prompted by some good genius or haunted by some evil 
one, are hurrying along various paths to some real or fancied destina- 
tion. And what is this destination ? It has countless phases, it is col- 
ored by all the diversity of individual character. Yet it is ever one 
and the same, and a single word can compass it. ‘This world-wide 
tendency centers in happiness. But excellence of some sort is a ne- 
cessary condition of any degree of happiness, and hence arises the 
strife for excellence. Now happiness may as truly dwell with the 
cottager as with the prince, and there seems to be a nice balance in 
the allotments of men, in that each condition has enjoyments, ina 
measure, peculiar to itself alone. No class can then, with truth or 
propriety, claim superiority over another in that which is of the high- 
est value to all. Every one has, by choice or circumstances, been 
placed in some station to which he is bound only by choice and cir- 
cumstances. And though these last at times assume despotic control, 
they are in general the creatures of man, contrary to the quiet preva- 
lent notidn that men are creatures of circumstance. 

No one who studies himself or the manifestations of others’ enjoy- 
ment, can fail to see that regular, engrossing pursuits are of the dont 
importance to happiness, both in themselves, as exercising the mind, 
and as relating to the hopes and prospects of that future bliss, which 
shines as a beacon light on all the vicissitudes of the present. 

Some are by nature fitted for a more spiritual life than others. 
Some are wedded to imagination and make their lives a honey-moon 
of devotion to its radiant charms. Others take reason as a bosom com- 
panion and with it make a life-pilgrimage in search of truth. Others 
live in sense and in the present. All with few exceptions find their 
true sphere—their proper level. All follow that which, in their own 
eyes at least, is most productive of good to themselves. Some doubt- 
less are poorly requited for their toil. Some fall martyrs to their de- 
votion to literary and artistic pursuits. Yet who would not gladly 
have the seal of darkness set upon his eyes, to become a Milton ; who 
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does not deem Mozart happy, even while composing his own requiem ; 
who would not be a Lamb, though he should become crazed by misfor- 
tune, or a Hood, though he must needs die of poverty? It may be 
true that 
“ Noblest minds 

Sink soonest into ruin, like a tree 

That with the weight of its own golden fruitage 

Is bent down to the dust.” 


But they have accomplished their high mission, and they shrink not 
from their destiny. And if excellence is thus achieved, the achievement 
is proof of heroism on the part of genius, and is a sure passport to the 
highest admiration. Excellence is cheaply bought at almost any 
price, and is the noblest reward of human aspirations and toils. 

But is society so falsely founded, so past redemption, as my friend 
so bitterly asserted’ Man is by nature a progressive being. To 
doubt this obvious truism would bring upon the doubter the charge of 
want of civilization or of common sense. This progress is perfectly 
simple and rational, when viewed in its really great and catholic char- 
acter. New light is reflected full on the gaze of a generation. ‘That 
generation is soon gone to dwell inthe dark halls of the past. But the 
light which was theirs still shines, and grows brighter. So that each 
successive generation, unless struck blind by barbarism, or dumb by 
despotism, or paralyzed by the shocks of extraordinary circumstances, 
rises, and must rise above those which went before. And our foundation 
is sure, for we are secured from retrogression by the sanction and sup- 
port of all past time. ‘Though the elements of ruin all survive, the chains 
which bind them are too ponderous and too securely bound to be 
shaken off. We fear no breaking up of the solid earth, though there 
be fire and strife within, before the final conflagration ; and quite as 
little do we fear the disruption and disorganization of society. There 
is, and there must be change: old forms must vanish and new ones 
arise,—but the ever-present and ever-active mind inspires every move- 
ment, and itself rises amid these constant vicissitudes. 

The counterfeit of patriotism, now so common, has always existed. 
There have ever been these imitators as witnesses to the virtues of the 
great and good, clearly proving by their involuntary testimony that 
there is a real patriotism, and that this reality is of superior worth. It 
is often a task of no small difficulty to assign to men of high claims 
their rightful position, whether among the truly great, or among the 
time-serving and hypocritical. But history is not given to falsehood, 
and, in a brief space, posterity is proud to render justice to the deser- 
ving. ‘This may be a poor consolation to one who is under the ban of 
a misguided public opinion, yet his is a narrow spirit which cannot re- 
joice in the consciousness of rectitude, and which does not feel confi- 
dence in the faithful judgment of the future. 

But how shall we defend fashion? Dress it up in all its gay graces, 
enclose it round about with its own exquisite exclusion of all that the 
most fastidious of its votaries could censure, and it is humbug still. 
Nevertheless it is a brilliant one, now radiant with gems, now flutter- 
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ing luxuriously in the gayest plumage, now graced with smiles and 
set phrases, coined in the head, not inspired by the heart—dazzling the 
eyes and undermining the hearts of the inexperienced and superticial. 
What does it all mean? ‘True politeness springs from within, and is 
not manufactured to order by the tailor and dancing master. Manners 
are a very good thing ; they may make a man’s fortune, but they can- 
not make a man, ‘There are certain conventional usages necessary to 
propriety of social intercourse. ‘The high-minded and the low should 
be carefully discriminated. But a knave or a fool may wear as fair au 
outside as any other, and there is need of some other distinctions than 
those of mere etiquette to give the really deserving their high position, 
and to exclude from it the vicious and the low. Would that we could 
see a little more of nature in these days of art, and that conduct could 
be more left to the spontaneous impulses of the head and heart as they 
really are. 

Literature is full of humbug. ‘Those who look on books as enduring 
monuments of mind, would perhaps be astonished if told that more than 
three fourths of those which have seen the light since the infancy of 
printing, have perished. Yet so it is, and of most of these not a single 
copy is now in existence. If this forgotten host of authors could rise 
and speak before us, they would doubtless exclaim loudly against the 
injustice and the dullness of mankind. Books are thoughts, and 
thought is immortal ; but unless it has the merit of originality, or is at 
east something more than mere commonplace, its immortality is the 
silent one of oblivion, not the glorious life of an everlasting remember- 
ance. ‘The two great objects of literature are to instruct and to amuse. 
Instruction and amusement are the measures of the merit and mainly 
of the success of all the works of mind. ‘The province of the one 
is truth, that of the other is beauty. Seated on the same high throne, 
their jurisdiction is everywhere, and their inquisition depends not on 
spies and suspicions, but upon human nature and known facts and prin- 
ciples. Science shares the prerogative of instruction. ‘That science 
which is based on obvious facts and invariable principles, and which is 
developed in accordance with fixed laws, has resulted im truth and is 
constantly progressing. But apart from this, there is science founded 
upon more hidden facts and laws. This brings us to the mysteries of 
metaphysics, and upon the confines of the boundless field of speculstion. 
In this, not only have the doctors of successive generations disagreed, 
but at one and the same time it has been the theatre of the sway and 
the clashing of many and discordant systems. But there are also many 
miscalled sciences which rest on causes foreign to human nature, and 
the natural and known order of things ; not on broad principles, but on 
isolated or extraordinary phenomena ; not on laws deduced from these 
principles, but onthe caprice or accuracy of the observers of these 
phenomena. ‘The turbid waters of mystery have been in perpetual 
commotion—the world has been full of this confusion of ignorance, cre- 
dulity and deception. ‘There are no bounds to these knight-errant 
sciences but those of imagination and speculation, and their sway is 
limited only by man’s capacity of deceiving and being deceived. 
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But to return to literature. ‘l‘hat which aims at instruction depends 
mainly upon reason and common sense for its worth and influence—to 
these it appeals, and by these it must be tried. There must indeed be 
a certain artistic excellence in all composition, a vividness of concep- 
tion, an energy of thought and a grace of expression. But the solid 
merit of this department of letters lies deeper, and no skill or beauty of 
expression can give consequence to matter essentially worthless. A 
craven may trick himself up in the garb of war, and swell and bluster 
till he shall seem to every child he meets a perfect hero—but if he 
fails or falters in the day of battle, it were better for him to perish in 
the first onset, than to abide the utter insignificance, or yet worse, the 
unmitigated scorn and contempt which await’him. So the author 
who aims at excellence must show something more than mere style, 
or high-sounding words, or mysterious sublimity and profundity—or he 
will acquire a name only to lose it. 

But poetry and fiction aim mainly to please. These are founded 
upon, and built up of, imagination. They require no more of reason 
than just enough to temper them with plausibility—enough to mould 
them to real or probable life. ‘True, fiction has besides a great and 
philosophic work to perform; when properly conceived by the writer 
and appreciated by the reader, “it is to history what algebra is to 
arithmetic.” But this is not its apparent character—this sort of influ- 
ence, if felt at all, is inculcated silently and unconsciously. It is not 
the reader’s chief object of pursuit, and it is not an essential condition 
of success. ‘Thought, feeling and action, all combine to fill up the 
scenes, and every possible modification of these is subject to the choice 
or the genius of the author. In the mind rich in these it is not hard 
to conjure them up at will, and to throw the semblance of life in and 
around them, whether that life be a glow of beauty and joy, or a con- 
centration of all that is ugly and wretched. But where there is nota 
native exuberance of these, or, if ready at hand, they are not under the 
control of a strong mind, a pure heart and an exact taste, mere com- 
monplace, or ugly absurdity, or silly sentiment, or grinning folly, is 
the result. Such writers have flooded our century with trash. ‘They 
have cherished immorality and false notions—they have vitiated true, 
romantic, chivalrous sentiment into low sensuality—they have changed 
real life into a sickly sighing after what cannot be—they have thrown 
many a serious stumbling block in the way to greatness and true fame. 
For a day they flutter gaily—in a day they are gone ; but their influence 
is left behind them--a monument of the power of evil and of the frailty 
of human nature. It is amusing to see how many immortal produc- 
tions—how many “ profound views of human nature,” and “ exquisite 
delineations of fashionable manners,” and “ vernal, and sunny, and re- 
freshing thoughts,” and “ high imaginings,” and “ young breathings,” 
and “ embodyings,” and “ pinings,” and “ minglings with the beauty 
of the universe,” and “ harmonies which dissolve the soul in a passion- 
ate sense of loveliness and divinity,” the world has contrived to for- 
get. ‘The authors of these “ immortal productions,” no doubt rejoiced 
“to see themselves in print,” and counted on a futurity of fame ; but 
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“the light which was in them” was darkness, or at best but a faint and 
false glow, and it soon went out, and forever. 

Although poetry has had many of the same difficulties to contend 
with, and many similar errors and sins have been palmed off by favor of 
the Muses, it has never been so thoroughly perverted. 
of whatever kind is generally a very harmless character. 
make some little heart besides his own palpitate, but it is soon over, 


The rhymster 
He may 


and usually without serious results. But poetry is something more 
than the mere making of verses. It it a great and noble art—it is to 
writing in general what harmony is to sound. All time has sanctioned 
it, and attested its sympathy with the noble and the beautiful in man 
and in nature. It is only when made subservient to unworthy thoughts 
and passions, when it falls into mere tricks of speech and extravagan- 
ces, that it degenerates and becomes contemptible. Some one has 
justly deprecated the bent of our modern poetry towards the sober and 
melancholy, and begged for a little more of life and happy thought. 
We want more of the Allegro, and not quite so much of the Penseroso— 
we like some clouds and storms, but we want more warm sunshine, 
that our world may reflect health and happiness, and may not be tainted 
with “ a green and yellow melancholy.” ‘The same acute writer before 
quoted, speaking of the effect of Byron’s character and writings, says, 
“ The number of hopeful undergraduates and medical students who be- 
came things of dark imaginings, on whom the freshness of the heart 
ceased to fall like dew, whose passions had consumed themselves to 
dust, and to whom the relief of tears was denied, passes all calculation.” 
There is quite enough of suffering in the world without any affectation 
of wo for the sake of effect. But these are some of the misfortunes of 
poetry—they are not its faults. We have much, even in this so-called 
practical age of which we are truly proud. Our poetry is not all made 
up of such sickly attempts—these are rather a perversion of it to please 
a morbid and false taste. 

But would it have been better for the world if these literary and scien- 
tific humbugs had never existed’? It would surely have been well if 
some of them had perished even sooner than they did; but many more 
were honest, though ineffectual attempts to benefit the world. And it 
is only after many efforts, and many discouragements, and failures, that 
any thing like perfection is attained. While then we pity the unsuccess- 
ful, we cannot but consider their loss our gain—their dead bodies have 
served as stepping-stones to our present superiority. And this foam 
and mimick fury, these eddies and wild wanderings have beneath them 
a deep, steady, onward undercurrent of truth by which they are borne 
up, and which they always attend and betoken. ‘Those authors who are 
true to nature and to themselves are real benefactors, and earn a fame in 
some measure commensurate with their real merit. ‘The happy com- 
mingling of pleasure and profit is the highest achievement of writing. 
Instruction is the more peculiar province of one department of literature, 
pleasure of the other : yet all is really subservient to this double purpose. 
\f those ambitious of literary distinction would bear this fact in mind ; 
if they would use more thoughts and make these more pointed and com- 
prehensive ; if they would train their minds by severer discipline ; if they 
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would enrich their thoughts and cultivate a more discriminating taste, 
by critical and constant study of the best models ; if they would mingle 
more with the world and become thoroughly versed in human nature ; 
ifthey would cherish liberal sentiments, pure and happy thoughts, 
natural and noble actions—should we not hear less of the “ sufferings 
of genius,” and “ the misfortunes of literary men !” 

Such are some of the forms, and some of the strong holds of hum- 
bug. But even from these imperfect views of men and things, may 
we not justly condemn our old friend’s bitterness! ‘The world is full 
of humbug, but it is very far from being a humbug itself—it is a great 
and truthful reality. 

False excellence has everywhere confronted us, but we have gener- 
ally found the reality along with, and close beside it, overshadowing 
and outreaching its fairest pretensions. Wherever there is a counter- 
feit there must be some original. ‘There is a caricature of excellence, 
but there must be some real excellence, or it could never be distorted 
and misrepresented. 

The ocean sends the echo of its voice afar, as a herald and guide to 
its presence. ‘The dim twilight precedes and betokens the sure ap- 
proach of day. Such at times is error to truth. Away then with 
croaking and despondency—there is yet in man an upward tendency, 
the world is not without excellence, and we hope and firmly believe 
that it is progressing to a high destiny, even ultimate perfection. 

’ 


SONNET. 
To ——., 


In my heart only 
Thou art enshrined ; 

Deeply and lonely, 
Spirit entwined. 


All its devotion 
Flows but for thee ; 
‘Tis on the ocean— 
Measureless, free. 


Now, though ‘tis sleeping, 
Silent and mute; 

Thou its chords sweeping, 
"Twere a sweet lute. 


Touch it but lightly— 
Love thrilling song, 

Purely and brightly 
Floateth along. 
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Wild notes of gladness 
(sash from its strings ; 

Love's sweetest sadness, 
Plaintive it sings. 


Dark change and treachery 
Wake not its tones ; 

Only Love's witchery 
Ever it owns. 


But should’st thou proudly 
Breathe o'er its chords, 
Careless, loudly, 
Scorn’s burning words. 


Oh! though it sadly 
Dire discord makes ; 

"Twill but love madly, 
Love—till it breaks. 
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“Tumpie out here, men, and make sail. Be lively—be lively 
there.” And forth from the “ top-gallant forecastle” came reeling and 
rollicking a score of drunken tars. ‘Come, bestir yourselves, you old 
rum-soakers. Lay aloft, some of ye, and turn out thatcanvas.” “ Mr. 
Beattie, overhaul their chests, and bring aft every drop of liquor you 
find. I'll know what cargo is aboard there for’ard.” A stirring tone 
this, captain, you first strike up. But glad it sounds, notwithstanding, 
for it tells us we soon will be alone on our broad, free home. Already, 
from the steamboat by our side, has been given the order, “ Shoremen 
aboard.” And on her deck are seen many countenances saddened 
by recent partings. ‘The word comes to “ cast off the lines,” and now 
the noble “ St. Denis,” for the first time let loose on an untried ele- 
ment, rears its proud head on the waves, and haughtily turns from its 
puffing, toiling companion, as in mockery of man’s power. ‘here is a 
conscious pride in the power to subdue the wild sport of winds, in 
which the very ship seems to participate. And it has a lordly bearing, 
as it boldly careers through the mad battles of air and sea. Man may 
bolt in the pent-up forces of steam, to speed him on a joyless journey ; 
may outride, if he please, old Boreas himself; but give to me the craft 
that, of its own kingly will, can peer into the “ wind’s eye,” or before 
a gale can fly untiring and majestic as the eagle. 

. As the steamer paddled off on its return to port, we were greeted 
trom it by three long, loud cheers. Immediately work was suspended, 
orders unheeded ; and many a rope “ went by the run,” while amid the 
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toss of sea-caps and tarpaulins there went up three as hearty responses 
as ever were echoed over New York harbor. Long after, till the boat 
was lost to view in the forest of masts which encircle the Empire City, 
we could see, waving over many a —, form, the white flag of 
woman's love. Heaven smile on the fair who thus bid “ God speed” 
to the lone mariner, wrestling ever with the perils of the main. 

It is hard to sever the last link that binds one to land and to home; 
and the heart sinks low with sadness, in even the bosom that has buf- 
feted a thousand gales, as the last adieu is waved to the objects of most 
tender associations. ‘There was one at least among that rough, hardy 
crew whose thoughts were cheerless and heavy. He was a “ Fresh- 
man of the sea.” He was to traverse three thousand miles of landless, 
boisterous ocean, in a narrow tenement, where a single false step or 
missing grasp might cause to close over him for ever, Nature's vast 
sepulchre. His vessel too had never yet tested its sea-powers, or 
tried its arm with the fickle twins that rule the deep, and in a luckless 
hour it might spring a gaping leak in its uncoppered hull, or under press 
of sail careen beyond its balance. Yet it was not fear that weighed 
on his spirits, for little did he reck of danger. But he thought of the 
changes of a few past weeks ; of the strange situation into which a 
restless, roving disposition had led him. He thought of the strong 
ties—now probably severed for ever—which had bound to him as 
brothers, his generous classmates, who, as they pealed again their 
hearty welcomes, after a joyous spring vacation, would wonder at the 
freak which had sent so retiring a student to try the noisy, Jack-tar 
life of a forecastle. He thought too of loved friends at home, who soon 
would read, with startled, sorrowing eyes, the first intelligence of the 
errant course of a son and brother; and a tear of penitent regret rolled 
unbidden down his cheek. 

But, heigh-ho! What a savage gust that was! How that huge 
swell tumbled us about! The arms of the bay have suddenly opened, 
revealing to us a shoreless expanse of waters. While I had been ab- 
sorbed in revery, our ‘‘ Ocean bird” had spread its broad wings to the 
breezes, and had lightly flited through the Narrows. Now with beak 
pointing toward its destination, the far-off “‘ Land of the Gaul,” it was 
fast speeding on to the bosom of the Atlantic. But look! Ah, woe is 
me! ‘The captain’s stern eye is fastened on me. “ What are you 
figuring at there, boy! Come! wake up, and shake the kinks out of 
your land legs, you young sodger!” Startled by these uncivil remarks, 
it was not long before | was moving. Now stumbling over a surly tar, 
and again rolling with another into the “lee rigging,” running here to 
help “let go a rope,” and there tugging on when the word was “ be- 
lay,” | managed to clear myself at least from the imputation of inac- 
tivity. Yes, Captain Howe! savage master though you were, it was 
the last time you ever called me “ sodger,” that most opprobrious epi- 
thet in the sailor's vocabulary. 

The afternoon on which we left New York was occupied in setting 
sails and getting every thing into “ ship-shape” for sea. ‘Toward eve- 
ning all hands were called on the quarter deck, to be divided into 
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watches. Against the “lee bulwarks” twenty rugged, stalwart men 
ranged themselves ; their broad, sinewy forms bearing powerful testi- 
mony to the healthiness and hardihood of the mariner’s life ; their 
countenances portraying the hard marks of many a winter's blast, and 
the swarthy hue from many a scorcling calm in the tropics. Come 
up here, all ye Blue Devils and Doleful Dumps, ye Phantoms of Hypo- 
chondria, and Ghosts of Consumption. Look on a sight that should 
shame ye for so fouling the fair face of earth, and well-nigh blotting 
from man the impress of his God. Many a time, when admiring the 
brawny, symmetrical proportions, and the noble-hearted nature of the 
sailor, have | vowed never again to make my home amid the wasting 
ills and the niggard-souled multitude of land. Even now, as | recall 
the familiar scenes of the few months of which | am writing, there is 
stirring a restless spirit within me, a longing once more for the wild 
life of the sea, and | cannot all repress a regret for the accident which 
deterred me from following longer my inclinations. 

Around the capstan stood four who were the “boys” of the crew. 
The eldest of them, a “ boy” of over twenty-one years of age, was a 
relative of the captain, and son of a New York merchant, and had 
already been on a voyage to Canton before the mast. His real name 
was Lee; but from the fact of his having adopted every habit and quali- 
ty which make up a sailor except seamanship, the mate gave him the 
significant title of * Chaw-tobacco Jack.’’ Another was poor “ Jimmy 
Ducks,” of a wealthy family, but of the utmost personal inefficiency 
and arrogance. He had been another Havre voyage before, with the 
same captain, and of all on board our ship was his only favorite. On 
him, by a little art, especially by feigning great ignorance in the call- 
ing of the “ prodigal son,” I very speedily shifted the name which an 
almost universal usage had otherwise fixed on me. The third who 
made out the trio of those whom the men called “ gentlemen's sons,” 
was that same wild truant from college and home, already introduced to 
the reader; and in default of an easier name, he went by the self- 
appropriated one of “ Charley.” But now for “ boy Harry,” decidedly 
the most important personage aboard ship, at once the life and butt of 
the crew, and an everlasting plague to the officers—an absolute essen- 
tial everywhere, and yet for ever in the way. I have him now in my 
mind’s eye—his short, chubbed form, and fat, Dutch visage, in which 
sparkled as keen and roguish a pair of black eyes as ever a youngster 
sported ; and then that lisping, Hollandish tongue of his—how its least 
movement would set the men laughing and cursing! yet it never rest- 
ed. And well | may remember him, for many is the time we have 
raced up the rigging together in strife for the “ weather yard arm ;” 
and many is the long watch hour we have whiled away together with 
schemes of mischief or in kindly spats. I recollect well when | first 
saw him. It was on board, just before we left New York. ‘The captain 
chancing to pass him, asked what he was doing there ; he said, the 
mate had hired him for “ or’nary theaman ;” he had been to sea two 
years. The mate soon after coming up, asked him the same question ; 
he answered promptly, that the captain had engaged him for “ or'nary 
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theaman.”’ And so we had “ boy Harry” in our crew, though he un- 
fortunately failed of getting ordinary seaman’s wages. 

Well, “ old skipper,” we are ready for you now to take your watch. 
And with apparent impartiality he made a division, numerically equal. 
But it did most unaccountably happen that certain of the smartest, most 
able-bodied seamen fell into the starboard watch, which chanced to be 
his own. Lee and Jimmy were apportioned to the mate’s or larboard 
watch, and Harry and myself to the other ‘Then came the captain’s 
customary address, and | wonder that each word did not perish on the 
false tongue that uttered it. “ My hearties, I like your looks first rate. 
You are a hale set of fellows as | have seen in a crew for a long time, 
and it’s my opinion we’re going to have a pleasant voyage, and a 
pleasant season for it. Now if you'll do your duty and be faithful, 
you'll find me a right clever master, and you shall have the best of 
usaye and the best of fare ; but if you don’t, you'll find | can make this 
ship a perfect hell for you. Go below, the starboard watch.” And 
down into the forecastle we bounced in a trice; when, after hearing 
many a hearty curse on the skipper for abducting sundry well-filled 
demijohns and bottles, all were soon rolling about in the hug of Mor- 

heus. 

. Now that forecas’le was a queer pen at best; and ours was probably 
as good a specimen as any on the waters, being what was scientifically 
called a “ ‘T'op-gallant forecastle,” or “ House on deck.” It was as 
large, except in height, as a common sized room ; and around its sides 
were ranged about twenty-four berths, from under which twenty-four 
huge chests stuck out half their lengths. Inthe middle of the floor 
was stacked up a promiscuous heap of boots, caps, oil-cloth jackets, 
and every sort of sea-accoutrement. Such was the bedlam confusion 
in which ate, slept, and lived, by turns or all together as occasion re- 
quired, twenty-four persons. Yet in all this—and | took my full share 
of discomfort as well as labor—I was contented, ay, and happy ; and 
who, with the least conformity of disposition, would not be? Thrown 
together, as sailors are, with common interests and common fare, 
obliged to participate in common toils and dangers, they speedily lose 
every vestige of selfishness—that bane of society. There is nothing 
a sailor will not do for his shipmate—nothing he will not share to the 
last with him. ‘Thus can a rough but hearty generosity, with an un- 
varying round of pleasantry, make of the most dismal quarters an agree- 
able home. 

At midnight we were all roused from a deep sleep by a thundering 
rattle against the door, followed immediately by the deafening call, 
“ Sta—r-b'rd wa—tch, a—h—o—y! Eight bells there! Hear the 
news!” We were soon up and out, giving place to the sleepy deck- 
ers ; and our men in turn wrapping around them their pea-jackets, dis- 
posed themselves for a little napping on whatever came convenient— 
some On a spar, some on water-casks, others in the coil of a rope, and 
others still on the “ soft side of a board.” I tried all these devices, and 
many others equally inviting, but not the least rest could | get, much 
less sleep. And moreover feeling a little queer—not sea-sick, for | 
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was never sea-sick—-but a sort of indescribable all-over-ness, as some 
poet has written, “ All was not right, yet where the wrong!" | came 
to the conclusion that there was no use in torturing one’s self so, espe- 
cially as there was nothing in creation to do outside, that | could see. 
So in I stole, and crept into bed, where | was forthwith dreaming ac 
sweetly as ever in my life before. How long after it was, | do not 
know, but | was suddenly brought to conscicusness by a severe punch- 
ing at my sides. ‘Turning over, 1 saw boy Harry standing by my 
bunk.  Vot you thleep for? ‘They hunt for you all over the thyip. 
The thecond mate, he be hell on you.” In an instant | was out on the 
floor, but in the utmost fright and uncertainty what next to do. “ ‘Tell 
him,” says he, “ you be thick—you no can vork.” I told Harry to go 
up slily where the men were, and not say a word aboutme So as 
soon as | saw the mate’s head turned, | followed up, and “ tailed onto” 
the rope, on which they were pulling, as if nothing had happened. 
Now our “second Dickey’’ was a gruff, but noble-hearted sailor, and 
was liked by the crew in proportion as he was hated by the captain, 
which was no small amount. But he was not to be deceived so easily 
by a novice in his trade. He had seen “ boys’’ before. So singling 
me out shortly after, he asked me “ why I did not obey the call.” | 
answered that “1 was sick, and couldn't get out.” But that excuse, 
which had so often before served me as a talisman on similar emergen- 
cies, he heeded not in the least. “If 1 ever catch you,” said he, 
“stowing yourself away again, I'll haul you out by the ears. Now 
remember it.” And I did remember it, Mr. White—not only to pre- 
serve those tender organs from the rough tug you threatened, but also 
to give no occasion for them to hear more such kind remarks. “ And 
you, young Dutch chunk,” he continued, “ if you ever stay away again 
half the night, looking him up, I'll lash you by the ears to the main- 
mast.” “ Yeth thir,” coolly replied Harry. 

At eight bells again, four o’clock—for the bell was struck every half 
hour—we had the extreme felicity of yelling at the forecastle door, 
“ Larbowlines a-hoy.” Thus through the twenty-four hours, except 
six in the afternoon, we had an alternation of watches at each “ eight 
bells ;” the “ dog watch,” of two hours in the evening, serving to alter- 
nate the succession of watches every other night. On Sundays and 
stormy days we usually had “ watch and watch’’—that is, an alterna- 
tion of watches throughout the entire day. A storm never comes amiss 
to poor Jack; for as well as the excitement which he longs for, it 
brings him rest. 

Let me now present to you, kind reader, our crew at meals. Around 
the forecastle sit, each on his own chest, one or both watches, as may 
be. Out from among the dirty clothes in his bunk, each one pulls a 
basin, quart cup, and spoon. ‘The boys bring in from the galley and 
set down in the middle of the fluor, two or three kids of food, out of 
which all help themselves. At eight o’clock comes breakfast ; but such 
a breakfast! That eternal “ scouse '"—a mushy mess of sea-biscuit 
or potatoes boiled up with bits of salt meat. ‘Then each had his “ pot” 
of the black extract of burnt peas, with a little molasses in it—vulgarly 
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called coffee. These, without butter, salt, or seasoning of any kind, 
for we never had those luxuries, constituted our unvarying morning re. 

ast. At noon we fared a little better, for variety at least. Twice 4 
week we had molasses with “ duff ”—a bag of flour boiled solid in sa} 
water ; twice, vinegar with beans—i. e. water-gruel with a sprinkling 
of beans in it; twice, mush; and for the odd time, boiled potatoes, 
which relished remarkably, seeing that we could get nothing but rock. 
salt to eat with them. Supper is easily told. Salt horse-flesh, barley. 
meal and saw-dust sea-biscuit, and each man a quart of a decoction of 
some villainous herbs, a little * bewitched” with molasses. This, Cap- 
tain Howe, was the good living you promised us! Yet in New York 
you were thought to be decently honest ; some even thought you to be 
temperate and gentlemanly ; but, alas! how speedily does the salt sea 
wash off a scaly virtue! Your portly, manly figure very much belied 
your immaterial parts. 

But | must pass over several days, during which we had steady, fair 
winds, and were constantly bowling along under all our canvas, and 
with every stu’n-sail set. We were now on the “ Banks,” groping on 
through that everlasting fog, which settles like night on those dark 
shoals. Oh! that driving, drizzling, drenching air! How many 
shivering, wretched hours have I spent in it, so cold and damp! 
Nothing is impervious to it. Often have I cast off three and four drip- 
ping duplicates of ordinary garments, and wrapped myself in as many 
wet blankets, to enjoy a short oblivion of trouble and discomfort. |r 
was on one of these dismal nights, while we were on the Banks, just 
as our watch, which had gone below, wearied with hauling in studding 
sails for several hours together, had fallen comfortably to sleep, that 
we were suddenly startled by a loud cry at the door—* all hands! 
Shorten sail!” As soon as possible we were out of our bunks and huast- 
ening half dressed to the quarter deck. The wind, which had risen 
during the night, was now blowing a gale, driving fiercely against us 
mingled sleet and spray. The sea was capped with foam, and on its 
whitened surface our ship was wildly plunging, careening her bulwarks 
almost to the water's edge. “ Hurry up here! Hurry up here !” roared 
the captain, who was clinging to the mizzen shrouds to windward. “ Clew 
up the royals and top-gall’nt-s'ls ! Haul up the courses! Lay up and furl!” 
And command followed fast on command, answered ever by the hur- 
ried “ Ay, ay, sir,” till all sound was lost in the din of flapping canvas 
and clattering ropes. I had been aloft several times before ; and was 
now only awaiting an opportunity to learn that first and hardest duty 
on ship-board, to furl a royal. So, heedless of storm and darkness, | 
soon found myself following Lee up the weather main rigging. Over 
the ratlins we clambered lustily ; now into the “top,” and now upon 
the “cross-trees.” Here clapping hands and feet to the large “ stays,” 
we “shinned” up to the royal yard. Making up and fastening the 
“bunt” in the middle, we each ran out on the “ foot-ropes,” with the 
end of a “ gasket’ between our teeth, which we wound taut around 
both yard and sail, and bringing it in, fastened it to the “ tye,” when 


= — was furled. Thence slipping down again, we were soon on 
eck. 
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Often since then have | recalled the peril of that first adventure, 
when scarce a week at sea, and in a midnight gale, | found myself 
swaying and quivering with the blast, in the highest part of the ship— 
now forced to cling with all my might to the yard-arm, and now, in 
a lull of the wind, passing another turn of the gasket—at one moment 
bending with the mast far down towards the water, and at the next re- 
bounding with my feet flying in mid-air. And I have wondered that I 
could so carelessly have gazed into the dark, scowling sea beneath, 
and so recklessly laughed at the howling storm. Yet such were but 
common occurrences. ‘To the sailor, these scenes are the romance of 
life, the theme of * yarns,’ the food of the soul. As such I too, though 
young, enjoyed them; and nothing ever pleased me more than a 
irowning sky, and a cresting sea along the distant horizon. When | 
reached the deck, | was bare-headed, my oil-jacket as near wrong side 
out as possible, my inner raiment flying at loose ends, and every part 
of me soaking wet. Finding the sails, except the top-sails, already 
stowed, | hastened down to the forecastle ; whither boy Harry came 
soon after, in even worse plight than myself. He was swearing away 
“how he'd be down on that dam Dimmy Duckth. ‘The thkippy, he 
thend him up to the miththen r’yal mit me. And he don’t can doa 
dam thing. He hide in the ‘top.’” And so indeed it was. Poor 
Jimmy had not the heart to make his first essay on such a night; and 
accordingly had stopped at the “ lubber'’s hole,” leaving Harry to furl 
his sail alone, 

uring the next day we set all sail again, and passing off the Banks, 
suddenly emerged into pleasant weather. But we were rolled about 
most wantonly by a tremendous sea, the relics of the last night's gale. 
Thus speedily every thing settled again into the usual round of day 
duties. “ Wash decks” in the morning—* pump ship, the watch,” and 
“hold the reel, boys,” every eight bells—and “braid sennet,” or 
“make mats for chafing gear,” when there is nothing else to be done. 

It was one afternoon, not many days later than this, as there was a 
sly inkling among the younger and lighter portion of the crew, thatthe 
remaining part of the day would be devoted to the peculiarly unpleas- 
ant duty of “ slushing” the upper masts, when, lo! and behold! boy 
Harry was nowhere to be found. Immediately every nook and cranny 
of the ship rang to the loud cry—‘ Boy Harry!” “ Boy Harry!” It 
happened to fall to my lot to rummage the forecastle for him; when 
hunting for some time all alone, I at last heard a low whisper, issuing 
out from a heap of rubbish in the back side of a bunk—* Charley! 
Charley! The mate he find me, he athk me vere | thick, vot I tell him?” 
“Tell him,” said I, “you are sick to the stomach.” “ Vere be the 
thtomich ?”” Pointing out its locality, | hove another blanket over him, 
and was forthwith busily engaged again tumbling chests about; when 
the chief mate stepped in and commenced the search for himself. 
We must now introduce to the reader, Mr. Beattie, our first mate, a 
most skillful seaman, but a narrow, conceited soul ; who dwelt most 
rigidly on the “ minor points of the law,” and seemed to think his rep- 
utation depended on his petty tyranny over the boys. After searching 
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some time, he at last stumbled on Harry, buried in his dark nest. And 
out he hauled him to view rather roughly, asking, with many prett 
‘adjuncts to his speech, what he was stowed away in there for? “ |’ 
thick, thir—Oh! hard thick in my thtomich’ thir.” “ That's your case 
then, is it?” said the mate. “I'll soon fix you out.’’ So aft he hur. 
ried, and in a few minutes came back with a wine-glass nearly filled 
with castor oil. ‘The instant Harry saw what the game was to be, he 
seized the glass from the mate, applied it to his lips, and quicker than 
thought, its contents were gone. And the officer, turning about, stalked 
off in all the pride of conscious cunning. Ah, Mr. Beattie, if you had 
had the dilated pupils of my eyes in that dark corner, you might not 
have been quite so well pleased, as you saw your medicine taking 
rather an external route to the digestives of that mischievous lad. Of 
course it was several days before boy Harry could do any more work ; 
and of course he presented a most doleful appearance, especially when 
any officer was in sight. 

Onward and onward we ploughed through the wide waste, not once 
being obliged by contrary winds to turn from our course, and frequently 
cleaving the waters at the rapid rate of fifteen knots an hour. On the 
evening of the sixteenth day out from New York, the bold shores of 
Lizard Point, on the coast of England, loomed into view. Passing 
this almost within the distance of a stone’s cast, we sailed on up the 
channel. And when morning again broke upon us, we were standing, 
with shortened sail, off the blue hills of Normandy. Oh! glorious 
sight! for what though lovely France be now raving in a wild crazy- 
fit, and with bloody arm is dealing death to myriads of her sons ; her 
soil will give us respite from the ceaseless tumble of old ocean, and we 
long to look on her beauty. During the morning a French pilot 
boarded us, and we again made sail. Ah! what a noble sight do we 
present, as the gallant St. Denis dashes by the lighthouse and along 
the pier, and a thousand delighted eyes are fastened on us from shore. 
“ Starboard the helm!’ * Let go all halliards'!” “ Drop the larboard 
anchor there for’ard!” “ What! cable chain parted?” “ Let fly the 
the other!” And here we are, safe moored in one of those beautiful 
basins which intersect the maritime city of “ Havre de Grice.” 

For want of time and space to continue, at present, these desultory 
sketches, | must, kind reader, leave you at this part of the narrative. 
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THE SLEEPERS OF THE FOREST. 


‘Tne wanderer among those fine old woods that still linger in our beautiful land as 
mementoes of the primitive forest, will often meet with the immense trunks of trees 
that seem to have fallen centuries ago. Moss-covered and ivy-clad, they fill the soul 
of the contemplative observer with mingled emotions of pleasure and sadness, and the 
following lines are but feeble representatives of the varied feelings with which the 
author has often gazed upon these wrecks of a ouce noble and mighty forest. 

I. 


They are sleeping, they are sleeping, ‘neath the forest old and gray, 
Like warriors on the battle-field, when fallen in the fray ; 

As manfully they bore them, ‘mid the tempest's battle roar, 

As quietly they sunk to rest when the conflict's rage was o'er. 


II. 
Above them, as in olden time, the bright clouds sweep along, 
And sweetly breaks upon the air the wild bird's joyous song. 
On high, with sweeping pinion, the king-like eagle floats, 
And wildly on the stillness ring the heron's screaming notes. 


Ill. 
The moss has grown above them, and the ivy gathers round, 
And by their sides in solitude the mournful flower is found ; 
Here stealthily and silently the wild vines round them creep, 
(nd o'er their lowly sepulchres unceasing vigils keep. 


IV. 


The night-winds sigh as fitfully as when in days of old 

They swept among the branches of the forest monarch bold ; 

When through the woodland, soft and low, the dirge-like music strayed, 
As if on heavenly harps of gold, angelic minstrels played. 


vs 
Here once beneath their foliage the dusky chieftain stood, 
And proudly bore him monarch of the forest and the flood ; 
Here rang his war-cry fearfully, and here, beneath their shade, 
At twilight’s soft and sombre hour, he wooed his Indian maid. 
VI. 
Here once in lofty eloquence the untaught savage spoke, 
When the flashing of the council-fires upon the darkness broke, 
And fiercest forms reflected, by the torches’ lurid glare, 
As if weird shapes from Erebus did their midnight revels share. 


VII. 
Here pause awhile, thou wanderer, ‘neath the forest gray and old ; 
Behold how Nature's awful laws mysteriously unfold 
The plan of all her workings, as seen from day to day, 
Still marking in their steady roll the progress of Decay. 
VoL. XIV 12 
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THE OLD BALLADS. 


We wish, reader, to turn your thought with us for a few moments to 
an often-forgotten fountain of song, and listen awhile to the music of 
its ceaseless play. Perhaps we shall only recall the charm of those 
old simple ballads. Such we hope may be the case, for we would not 
willingly suppose you ignorant of so pure a source of poetry. But if 
ye are, know that long ago there was a race of artless song-souled 
men, who wrote most sincere and guileless thoughts, and conceived 
most rare and beautiful imaginings. ‘They were the old ballad writers 
or minotrels of history—a race of poets, who were peculiarly the ex- 
pression of their age. Sprung from the very bosom of the people, they 
reflected its rudeness, as well as the depth and simplicity of its senu- 
ment; around whom was gathered all the floating inspiration and son 
of the time. And now, we would have you treasure the early ballad, 
as you would a long-remembered portrait, on which you can trace each 
lineament that was once dear to the heart; for here you commune 
with those forgotten men anew, and read also a record of quaint and 
rural times. ‘Those old ballad-writers and their ballads have indeed 
given place to the more refined productions of a higher civilization; 
but much as we may admire the elevation and beauty of more moder 
poetry, it charms us not like the sweet, rustic minstrelsy of a bygone 
age. 

We will not perplex you, reader, with an attempt at any nicely- 
drawn criticism between the ballad-writer and the minstrel ; for a 
distinction of this nature will not effect the character of our present pa- 
per. Our task is but the humble one of endeavoring, by a simple por- 
trayal of a few of the characteristics of the early ballad and of the 
primitive, romantic spirit from which it sprung, to awaken an interest 
in a portion of literature, where we think you will find many a diamond 
thought, sparkling in its native rock of rough, unhewn verse. 

The culminating period of this species of poetry, was during the 
close of the dark ages, and the first eras of modern civilization. The 
strong coloring of the middle ages was mellowing down ; yet there 
was many a trace of its wild, adventurous spirit. Society was rude, 
simple, yet romantic. ‘hose proud and haughty barons still rivaled their 
sovereigns in magnificence and power. ‘Their gloomy, fortressed 
castles, yet hung on the brow of every beetling crag ; the centres from 
which they carried on those deadly feuds which desolated the nation. 

The gay tourney still dazzled the imagination of the populace ; and 
a lingering charm hung round the name of the brave, yet gentle knight, 
who sought throughout Christendom to do rare deeds of daring in honor 
of his fair one. Coarseness and simplicity reigned even in the halls 
of Kings. ‘Thus every thing wore the hue of a romantic, chivalrous 
nr The nations in which the ballad especially flourished, were 

ngland, Scotland and Spain. ‘The clannish warfare of the Scottish 
Lairds, and the fierce border contests of the two northen powers, seem 
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to have been an unfailing fount of song for the minstrel, who drew in- 
spiration from the eventiul scenes of internal strife. 

In Spain, this poetry took a peculiar character from a conflict which, 
nourished by the gloomy spirit of bigotry, was fast banishing the re- 
fined and intelligent Moor from the fair land, which he had adorned 
with his comparatively elegant literature. 

Beneath these turbulant elements of society, especially in England, 
there lay the quiet and beautiful features of a rural life. It was the 
restless ambition of the arrogant noble, that agitated the surface of com- 
munity. ‘The lower class led a more picturesque life, devoted to the 
tranquil pleasures of agricultural pursuits. 

‘The early ballad was the poetry of such a state of society. It faith- 
fully mirrored all its rude, stormy elements. We are transported back 
to those times long past, and permitted to gaze on its every-day life. 
There is pictured before us the knightly tiltings, where were gathered 
sovereigns and gorgeous retinue of chivalry and beauty ; the formal, 
courtly love-making of brave cavaliers and fair, haughty dames ; the bril- 
liant festival, where noble vied with noble in arrogance and splendor. 

Over all of which was thrown the barbaric taste for glitter and tinsel. 
Anon, we are borne away in the wild sports of the chase, or almost 
unconsciously placed upon the battle-field, where some sad cavalier, 
with melancholy countenance, does “ wondrous deeds,” and the noble 
fair practice the art of Hippocrates for their lovers. ‘Thus the old bal- 
lad-writer was a true artist, in painting the manners and customs of 
lords and ladies. He seems at times fascinated with their lofty bear- 
ing, and endeavors to add new grace to that which so charms him. 
‘Those imperious dames become the rivals of the godesses, and choos- 
ing some brave knight, the poet sings most fervidly his deeds of devo- 
tion, ever surrounding bim with the romantic and even mysterious hue 
ofthe age. If he was ever vanquished it must be by some one, 


** His acton it was all of blacke, 
His hawberk and his sheelde, 
Ne noe man wist whence he did come, 
Ne noe man knew where he did gone.” 


The ballad made the mind of the time more eonscious of its own 
feelings and prejudices. Thus it became an instrument of the most 
patriotic devotion. Catching the warlike spirit of the age, and bathing 
it in the poet's ardor and inspiration, it presented it again to the nation 
in verse, which fanned anew the flame of contest, 

We turn from this feature of the old ballad, to another, that even 
brings us more intimately in connection with the feeling of the time, 
particularly in England. “It is when we are made acquainted with the 
rude, artless life of the common people. ‘The ballad of this class is 
less lofty and aspiring, but infinitely more graceful and captivating. 
Here it was that the poet seemed at home in his sympathies. He 
was well versed in the rustic, simple thought of the humble swain. He 
knew how to touch the strings of the harp of the soul, that lay con- 
cealed under so uncomely an exterior. Though he was himself in- 
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spired by infinitely higher emotion, he could sympathize with the 
homely, untutored feeling of the peasant. Almost every ballad of this 
class interweavs the tender passion. Yet while depicting these scenes 
of love, the writer, with a skillful hand, throws into bold relief the oc- 
cupation and mode of life. It is in these themes of rustic love and de- 
votion, that the ballad-writer seems to have reached his sweetest, most 
poetic strains. The “ bonnie lassie” laments in amost melting lay her 
too soon plighted love, and the “lusty lad” complains bitterly of the 
inconstancy of his mistress. His lovers do not woo and plight soft 
vows by the enchanting light of the moon, as do the more refined and 
cultivated ones of the present day ; but true to the primitive customs 
of the time, the “ love-sick boye” wins his * fairie maide” out by the 
rippling stream, or on the flowery bank, or under the cooling shade, 
wherever perchance she is caring for her flock. So truthfully and 
life-like does the ballad picture these rural scenes, that it seems as 
though we must see the light-hearted girl return at evening, radiant 
and fresh as a wood-nymph, with her gentle charge, or on the distant 
hill side, discover the rustic, reclined from the noontide heat, piping to 
his love. In these exquisite songs of an uncultivated life, we are 
almost greeted by the wild fragrance of field and woodland flower. 
It is av artless simplicity that throws an indescribable charm over this 
class of the early ballads. Nothing can be more true to the simple, 
and, we may justly say, the child-like feeling of the time. ‘The lover 
says, 
* Fain would I have a pretie thing, 
To give unto my ladie ;” 


which reminds us very much of the baby-tale of children. 

Yet, it is this spirit that imparts to the old ballad a distinctive, deli- 
cate hue, which cannot be expressed better than by the word “ sweet,” 
which is ever in the mouth of those early poets. ‘The passion which 
is displayed is not of the dark and fearful character. It is seldom very 
exalted, but it is that which exactly gives you the idea of sweetness 
and tenderness. ‘The old ballad ever sings of individuals and events 
It never makes the loveliness or sublimity of nature a distinct theme. 
Nor does it dwell in the wrapt visions of an ideal world, transporting 
mind aloft into the highest and fairest creations of the imagination. 

But no poetry ever wove the beauties of the external world more ex- 


quisitely into the woof of song. A single instance may give an im 
pression of its delicacy : 


* Faire Christabelle, that ladye bright, 
Was had forthe of the toure ; 
But ever she droopeth in her minde, 
As nipt by an ungentle winde, 
Doth some faire lillye flowre.” 


As we have said above, it was a characteristic of the old English 
ballads to portray the scenes of rural life. ‘I'hey did not possess the 
elegance and finish of the Spanish ballad or romance. They were 
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the uncared-for wild flowers, springing up in wood-land and on hill- 
side, beautifying with their uncultivated loveliness the monotony of the 
scene. 

‘The Spanish, as truly as the English ballad, mirrored the spirit of 
the nation. In them the gloomy, romantic features of its life, are 
reflected as clearly as the peaks of their own P yrenees are written 
avainstthe sky. Without the charm of simplicity, that is ever thrown 
around the English ballad, or the artless grace of its homely, yet truth- 
ful touches of feeling, the romance is inwrought with a richer fane vy, 
and a deeper, more absorbing passion. ‘The Spanish ballad sprung 
from the more thrilling, daring scenes of Moorish warfare. ‘Though 
this deadly contest had ever been the fount, that fed the faint flower of 
song, yet on the fall of the capital of “ fair Granada,” 1t was as though 
a vush of me ‘lody went up from the whole land, whose blended notes 
of joy and : sadness produced strange harmony. 

The proud Spaniard prolonged the echo of Granada’s de parted glory ; 
while the Moor dwelt in most melancholy lay upon the gorgeous vis- 
ions of the past—when pomp and splendor adorned the seat of Moor- 
ish power—when the fair maiden and generous knight with the strange 
device, graced its halls. ‘Thus with the higher nature of the people 
and more thrilling romantic scenes, the Spanish poetry seems to have 
= the deeper, richer coloring of its southern forests and s ‘y 

» have already mentioned how life-like the early ballad painted 
Psy manners and customs of the age, how truthiully it portrayed the 
feeling and thought of the time; but we would wish to bring out this 
valuable feature more distinctly. We would have you peruse these 
songs of olden times, not nerely to while away an hour by the witchery 
of thei quaint and beautiful fancies, but to learn how those ancient 
men thought, loved, hated ; what was the history of their internal lile ; 
low they lived the life of each day. We want not a mere record of a 
nation’s victories, but the reflection of the higher, holier life of the soul. 
What could better impart such knowledge, than the early ballad, which 
springs from the very bosom of the people, inwrought with all its pas- 
sions and its pre judic es. We might almost call the early ballad the 
national literature of the time. It was at least one of its most promi- 
nent features. Fora national literature is the resultant of all the thou- 
sand, throbbing activities of the age. [tus that which records notonly 
the refined thought of the learned, but also the plain, homely conception 
ofthe mass. It exists not only in the writing of the philosopher, but 
also in the rude songs of the shepherd, which echo amid the cliffs and 
delis of his mountain-home. ‘The old bailad may not be an accurate 


record of events, but it is an imperishable history of the spirit of a 
nation. 


We should love, reader, had we not already occupied too much of 
your time with our linperie ct efi ort, to trace with you a few thoughts 
upon a subject close ly linked with that of which we have been treat- 
ing. Itis the old baliad- -singer. Wecan only suggest a theme, which 
in our mind is ever invested with the highest poetit interest. A kind 
of fascination attends the thought of those wandering men of song, who 
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beguiled with their touching strains the labor of the rustic, or threw the 
magic spell of music around the fierce, proud noble. 

Suffice it, then, if we have recalled a pleasing remembrance of what 
has already sometime charmed you, or directed another's attention, for 
the first time, to a gold vein in the strata of English literature. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 
“ We're with you once again.” 


Faienps, rejoice with us—for, lo! emerging from a cumbrous mass of manu. 
scripts, types and presses, Maga, clad in her old-fashioned and homely garb, ne 
before the tribunal of your criticistns ; she bespeaks from you a welcome. ainly, 
then, kind Reader, your Editors, after the usual trials of patience and temper, have 
the pleasure of offering you the second number of the Yale Literary Magazine, in 
the earnest hope that it may serve you in whiling away some lonely hour, or in 
brightening, with however fuint a ray, the path of your every day life. As usual, it 
comes before you somewhat motley—now sombre, now gay, still, as we hope, giving forth 
the reflection of manly mind and honest feeling. Do you require an apology for our tardy 
appearance’ If so, it will be necessary only to remind you that we are devoted admir- 
ers of the customs of the Past ; and, besides, unsophisticated Reader, you could hardly ° 
intagine the effect that would certainly be produced on the mind of our Printer, could 
he once suppose that a number of this magazine was to present itself punctually be- 
fore the public. Really, you must excuse us. The awful responsibilities of Editor 
have been so frequently placed before you, accompanied by such touching appeals to 
your generosity, that we at present despair of successfully pleading our numerous 
and manifold duties, trials, and experiences. Still we must say, in the words of the 
melancholy ‘Toots, “could you only see our legs, when we take off our boots, you 
might form some idea of Editorial attachment.” 

Well, Reader, having with all due propriety delivered ourselves of our bow editorial, 
we will straightway imagine Maga as safely deposited in your hands, and by you 
duly canvassed, praised, and quized. 

** Since last we met” our College world, like the greater world around us, has wit- 
nessed many stormy and eventful scenes. Standing behind the curtain, as it were, 
we have gazed upon both actors and spectators with mingled emotions of pleasure and 
sorrow. 

At one time we have chuckled joyously over some rare morceau of fun and hu- 
mor, that sprang up among us like the bubbles in our Heidsick ; and anon we have 
sorrowed for the broken and vanished hopes, that, demon-like, seemed to hover amid 
the naked branches of the noble elms around us. 

A brother editor is jogging our elbow, and whispers in our ear, “I say, Charley, 
touch ‘em up on the subscriptions a little.” Well, be itso. Reader, pardon me for 
dimming your joy at the close of this long term; but yet I am compelled to touch, 
however slightly, upon that, I fear, too dolorous subject, the payment of your sub- 
scriptions. 

In plain terms, we must have the pleasure of fingering our dear Reader's dollar, 
and that too upou the delivery of our next number, “ for which,” in the language of 
the celebrated Capt. Cuttle, “ overhaul the prospectus and when found make a note 
of” Be assured, kind friends, that the recent discoveries in California have not as yet 
produced sufficient impression on our money-market to render your pockets any the 
less worth picking. So pay up, gentlemen, and in addition to the internal satisfaction 
you will experience, you shall behold Maga in conscious security, strengthened by 
your support, shining ina brighter and purer light. 

A friend of ours, a curious specimen, by the way—who persists in believing thet 
this world and everything in it are only to be laughed at, has just broken in upon our 
retirement, solemnly affirming that he has heard a new one. “ Dr. Chapman's,” we 
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inquire rather tremulously—we confess we are sensitive on the Dr's reputation. “ No, 
no: out here it is—will you have it, Reader! Le voila : 

Ason of Erin finds himself one day in the woods sporting. A dead shot, he soon 
covers his game, a venerable owl, industriously employed in shutting out daylight 
Bang—Paddy secures his bird, and holding it up by the wings distended, speculates 
on its species Recollecting as we all do the curious delineations on some of our old 
fashioned tomb-stones, where the soul is represented as taking its flight in the shape 
of a head furnished solely with a pair of wings, Pat drops the * bird” in horror at 


the sacrilege he had committed—exclaiming, “ Holy Vargin, and av I shot a cheru- 
bim r 


We are forced to believe that a sadly erroneous idea is in cirenlation as to the effect 
that cares and duties have upon the minds of the Quintumvirate, and we are occasion- 
ally favored with a species of “* Distnal Howl” over our lamentable sufferings in the cause 
of literature. To all these “ sympathizers” we can say that we should be certainly grate- 
ful for their condolence, was there the slightest occasion for calling it forth. Latterly, 
we have fairly luxuriated in “ assistance,” and how can we sufficiently thank that 
amie inconnu who generously seeks to relieve the monotony of the Magazime! Occa- 
sional complaints reach us—for instance, one college wiseacre declares that the Mag- 
azine has lost its interest in his eyes, since he cannot add to its articles the names of 
their authors. An essay to such an one is, alas! but a 


* Rat without a tail.” 


Rest assured, Reader, that such opinions are not yet of sufficient numerical importance 
to induce your Editors to change the course they have determined to pursue in the 
matter. Again, some blinded wanderer in the swamps of literature, finding the apect- 
mens he had selected unfitted, in our judgment, for immortalizing the discoverer, 
vents his spite upon the Quintumvirate in angry remonstrance and withering rebuke 


Awhile ago, we were highly honored by the poetic effusions of one of these, our quon- 
dam contributors. Here you have it :— 


A SQUIRTIMAGIG, 
Dedicated to the Editors. 










I want you now to understand, By all the Gods and Godeases ! 

Ye Editors, I golly ! I'm ‘stonished like darnation, 

The matter which I take in hand, To think that men of common sens, 
It is your tarnal folly. Haint got appreceation. 

A while a go I writ a peice, | Now what I think, I say, 

The stile was quite imposin, It surely is distressin, 

And that you'd sartin publish it, | ‘To think that you will throw away 
I was entirely sposin. | Whatever is impressin. 


Wall! by and by your book come out, | Two cents I've got to pay the post 
I tooked to find it sartin, For you to git this fixin, 


But when I'd looked it all thruout, | "T'would pay the boat hire for a ghost 









There wasn’t even part in. To get across the Styx in. 

Now such perfromances as that Now don't ye vote to coffin this, 

Dont suit ye’r uncle Siah, As if it was un civil, 

And if you does'nt print the next, I see you now a lauffin is, 

He'll give you Jesseniah. So hand it to the Devin. ZEKILIL. 


Reader, while working your way through the above, did you not candidly think it 
worthy of insertion, both on account of style and execution, among the famous 
* Biglow papers ;” or in this case did you consider it, to use the expressive language 
of another, but as the “ pewter imitation of a pinch-beck original’ Reader, get the 
“ Biglow papers,” by all means—read and ponder. Would you like a sample’? Speak - 
ug of the crime of war, the author affirms, 
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« If you take a sword and dror it 
And go and stick a fellow thru, 
Gov' ment wont answer for it, 
Giod ‘Il send the bill to you.” 

Again: 

* And you've got to git up nirly 

If you want to take in God.” 


“ All very fine, as far as force goes,” you will say ; but did it ever strike you, Reader, 
that forcible expression was not of necessity coarse, or that vulgarity did not constitute 
strength and vigor of intellect! 


And so, Friends, it appears fated that Maga should appear before you almost in 
conjunction with that most beautiful festival of the Church—Christinas! Alas! the 
Year is growing old. Advent is nigh, and then with the steady current of this Life. 


stream, another Period of existence will break upon us. 


* (Juod adest, memento 
Componere aequus. Caetera fluminis 
Ritu feruntur.” 


We owe much to these warm summer-like days—as if the sunshine of June had broken 
in upon December, finding therein au excuse for the tardiness of our appearance ; but 
excuse me, Reader, here they come Rap—rap. Come in. Enter Editors, looking 
daggers. Your humble servant politely offers chairs, cigars, &c., aud then takes his 
position, awaiting the fury of the storm. Here it comes : 

Sharp. * When's that number coming out?” 

flum. “ Do you cali that poetry !” 

Flash. * En avez vous assez mon- cher?” 

Slim. “Tis the voice of the sluggard I hear.” 

Quick and keen the reproaches fell from the lips of the amiable fraternity. Protes- 
tations we saw were useless, when a lucky thought saves us. Quickly the unlucky 
devil of an Editor seizes one of hus * light browns,” and after lighting it sends the 
heavenly aroma circling around the forms of hia brethren. Human nature could no 
longer bear it—and lo softly, steadily in that unearthly cloud, the rugged brow, the 
frown relax, and heavenly humor reigns instead. ‘Then in that dim, shadowy obscure, 
hands are grasped in renewed confidence and amity—then follow editorial good things 
—** what they say of us"—you yourself, kind Reader, are discussed, and after all Joy 
again gladdens our saddened heart. 

* Generalizing,” as Moses Marble would say, we would declare to you, kind Reader, 
that our hearts are fast warming towards the Magazine and its friends. “ When we 
were first acquaint” we were troubled with dire forebodings as to our probable success 
in obtaining support. Need we suny, that we can now express our heartfelt gratitude 
to our numerous friends, Friendly words, approving nods, cheering praise, help us 
wonderfully : but all thie we expect from college friends. Contributions, subscriptions, 
these are the magical and unfailing tests of the favor in which you hold us. 

The Devil must be heard on the score of hand-writing—he affirms solemnly that 
writers for the * Lit’ must pay great attention to their penmanship. In this we heartily 
concur—for really it is impossible to answer for the appearance of the Magazine, 
when manuscripts are sent us but partly legible. Reform—Reform, Gentlemen. 





TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Thanks to Eva for her “ rhymes.” We have pledged the fair unknown with a full 
bumper of the * rosy,’ and pray earnestly that she may find some sure resting-place in 
her memory for Maga. 

‘The author of the * Prospects of our Country” will excuse us for not publishing 
when he recollects that it is impossible for us to admit into the Magazine, even the 
statement of a political principle that admits of discussion. ‘The article, in our humble 
judgment, exhibits sufficieut ability to encourage us in hoping for a renewal of the 
author's favors. 
































